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“Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the West wind play. 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun.” 


Work for the Month. 


It may be supposed that the breaking of all 


turf land, for whatever crop, is now com- | 
pleted. Otherwise let it be done as quickly | 


as circumstances will allow, and do not neglect 
to close the seams with harrow or roller, to 
insure rotting the sod. 

CORN CROP. 


Hasten the necessary preparation for this 
crop, that it may be planted by the 10th, or at 
farthest by the 15th, on thoroughly worked 
soil. The growth will be quicker and healthier, 
and less liable to damage by insects, if the 
preparation be good. - 

Corn should never be planted without using 
tar for the protection of the seed from birds. 
It may be softened and thinned by pouring 
boiling water upon it—then into a peck of 
seed, stir in the tar until the grains be well 
coated. It will preserve the seed from both 
birds and insects, and also against decay, in 
case of long cold weather, after planting. It 
does not retard germination, as has been sup- 
posed. 

Manures for this crop, as we have often 
suggested for all spring-planted crops, should 
be put on the ground at the earliest practica- 








ble time, as they fail sometimes for want of 
rain enougli to dissolve them. 


Manure in the hill for corn should be some 
well-rotted compost, or a mixture of rich 
earth, ashes and plaster, a handful to the hill ; 
a table spoonful of guano, mixed with a 
double quantity of dry earth and a little plas- 
ter; manure from the poultry house, with an 
equal quantity of plaster, pounded and mixed 
together with a busbel of salt to five of the 
mixture, a handful to the hill. Well prepared 
poudrette makes a good application for the 
hill, or a small handful of some good super- 
phosphate. It is better and safer to make the 
application on top of the ground, immediately 
after covering. On rich or well manured 
ground, manuring in the hill is not neces- 
sary. 

TOBACCO. 

The leisure season after corn planting 
should be diligently used to get rid of the old 
crop of tobacco still on hand. Get all that 
may still be hanging, or in small, two-course 
bulks, packed closely in large. bulks, and 
weighted heavily ; from these bulks it may be 
at any time transferred to the hogsheads, and 
packed for market. 


Let tobacco beds have constant care—pick- 
ing them of grass whenever necessary, and 
following with a dressing of fine manure. 


Towards the close of the month there may 
be a portion of the plants fit to set out. At 
so early a period, it will be advisable to plant 
out small plants, if they be thick in the beds 
and very abundant. The beds will, in that 
case, be benefited. If not plentiful, do not 
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plant small plants. No one not experienced 
in planting will realize the great advantage of 
well-grown plants over small ones, or the dif- 
ference in the plant of a week’s growth in the 
beds. 

The most thorough working and prepara- 
tion of the surface soil is especially necessary 
for this crop. If the soil be at all lumpy, 
harrow and roll again and again. This will 
save a great deal of hoe labor, and the advan- 
tage of a well pulverized surface will be very 
apparent in the setting of the plants, and, 
what is most desirable, a quick, early growth. 


CLOVER FIELDS. 
If clover be intended mainly for the benefit 
of the land, all stock should be kept from the 
field till the crop comes into bloom. Then a 
large stock may be turned on to trample it 
quickly, that. it may lie closely to the surface 
and rot. The second growth wil then come 
up early, and the ground will get the greatest 
possible good from the crop. If hay is to be 
made, stock must of course be kept off, and 
the clover cut when it is coming well into 
bloom. If the greatest amount of pasturage 
is wanted, there should be no delay in turning 
stock in when there is a bite. 


POTATOES. 

This is the common month for planting 
potatoes, but in our opinion the worst. The 
early crop should have been planted weeks 
ago, and the late or general crop not till after 
the middle of June. 

BEETS, CARROTS, ETC. 

Whatever root crops are to be planted for 
stock feeding should, with the exception of 
the turnip, be planted now. Abundant ma- 
nuring and thorough working of the soil should 
precede the planting. 

PEAS. 


The field. pea, for any purpose, may be 


_ planted after the middle of the month. 


BROADCAST CORN. 

Corn broadcast, for green feeding or fodder, 
may now be sownrat intervals of ten days. 

MILLET. 

Millet of any kind for fodder may be pre- 
pared for and sown early inJune. <A peck of 
seed to the acre is sufficient, but heavier seed- 
ing gives finer hay. The soil must be highly 
manured, and the surface put in fine condi- 
tion, 





SORGHUM. 


The ground will need very thorough pre- 
paration and abundant mauuring. It js not 
advisable to plant till the ground is warm 
enough to make the seed germinate and grow 
quickly—say after the 15th of the month. 

PUMPKINS AND CYMLINGS. 
Plant them the latter part of the month. 
SWEET POTATOES. 


To have them in abundatice, a lot should be 
grown outside of garden limits. - Light rich 
soil, with little or no manure, is most suitable 
for them. If they are made to grow very 
large, it is at the expense of the quality. 

WORKING STOCK. 


Working stock of every kind should have 
special care during thespring months. Other- 
wise they are least able to work when there is 
most need of their labors. Horses should be 
well-groomed, and fed abundantly with chop 
made of any sound long food, and corn, or 
rye meal. If corn be used, it is well to mix 
one-fourth of wheat bran with it. Oxen, if 
not in best condition, are liable to get weak, 
and fail to do their work as the days get 
warm. They are generally considered unfit 
for labor in hot weather, only, we believe, 
because not treated as they should be. If 
given half a peck of corn meal, or its equiva- 
lent, daily, to each head, and kept on dry feed 
while working, they will continue to work as 
steadily through the season as horses. 


COWS AND CALVES. 


When there is grass affording a bite for the 
cows, they and their young are likely to do 
well. The best method of treating a valuable 
calf is to let it run in the pasture with the 
cow for three months and then wean it.— 
When milk is valuable this is costly keeping, 
and must be modified according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes the young calf is taken 
at once from the cow and taught to feed on 
the new milk, which after two weeks is gradu- 
ally changed into skim milk. This method 
may not be altogether successful without 
great care. A safer method is to keep the 
calf tied, which helps to gentle it, and let 
it take a portion of the milk directly from the 
cow at stated periods, diminishing the quantity 
as it learns to take other food. 

SELECTING CALVES. 


In the way of selection, we should accus- 
tom ourselves to noticing such points as may. 
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direct us in choosing those which may best The Vegetable Garden. 


suit our purpese. In the first place, if, we 
would have good milkers, take the calves 
whose mothers are good milkers, and whose 
sires are from a good milking strain. The 
calf itself should have such points as indicate 
an aptitude to develop geod milking qualities ; 
as small fine head, rather long in the muzzle, 
bright eyes, thin, tapering neck, small, well 
shaped legs, long bedy, large hind quarters, 
set wide behind, soft skin, fine hair, and above 
all, the milk mirror, or udder veins, should be 
large and well developed. 

Male calves, to be reared for the team or 
the butcher, should have well shaped head, 
small ears, shert, thick neck, deep brisket, 
broad chest and shoulders, fine bone, long 
body, well rounded behind the shoulders, 
straight back, wide loins, full quarters, tail 
thin and tapering, skin soft, and not too thin. 


SHEEP SHEARING. 


Sheep shearing should be atcomplished 
soon after the middle of the month. A great 
deal of care is necessary to avoid bruising, or 
cutting with the shears, to both of which the 
animal is liable from careless hands. 

The practice ef washing the sheep before 
shearing, is being abandoned, we think, in 
great measure, as injurious to the animal, 
and incurring risk to those engaged in it. If 
a fair and certain rate of deduction from the 
price of washed wool could be had for that 
which is unwashed, there would be no doubt, 
we think, of the propriety of selling always 
in the dirt. 

After shearing, the flock should be protected 
from bad weather, especially long, cold rains, 
by a shed which they may resort to. 





t"The Paris Kentuckian says; Mr. S. W. 
Tavebaugh, of this county, has shown us 
some singular grains of corn, in which the 
vrains are doubled, each grain having a sepa- 
rate heart. He accidentally noticed a few 
grains as he was shelling his seed corn last year, 
which he planted, and they produced ears of 
corn with all the grains doubled. 

(GS"A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
thinks a sow should not be allowed to breed 
until at least a year old. He thinks that until 
the boar and sow reach the age of four or six 
years, their progeny is better than from young 
hogs. 








MAY. 


Asparagus Beds.—Keep these clear, and stir 
with a fork. 

Cabbage Planis.--Put these out from time 
to time as the weather is favorable. The beds 
should be thinned if they stand too close, that 
the plants may become stocky and well rooted. 
Hoe and earth up the early planted. 

Make sure of an ample supply of plants for 
the main crop to be planted in July. There 
are frequent failures from the destruction 
done by the fly. Those who have the oppor- 
tunity should experiment with a solution of 
the carbolic soap. The Flat Dutch, Stone 
Mason Drumhead, Drumhead Savoy, &c., are 
suitable sorts for late planting. 


Cauliflower.—Keep these well hoed. Thin 
out where planted too close, by taking out 
each alternate plant, as soon as there is a 
small head formed. Sow now for the fall 
crop, and continue to plant out from time to 
time from the hot-beds. 


Beets —Keep these well worked—thinning 
where necessary and transplanting to fill 
vacancies. 

Celery.—Plant out from time to time for 
early use. Sow seeds now, in rich, moist and 
well prepared beds, to plant the principal 
crop in July. 

Peas—Sow for succession, Champion of 
England, and dwarf Marrowfat, keeping grow- 
ing crops worked, and, those which need it, 
properly supported. 

Tomatoes, Egg Plants, Peppers, &e—Should 
be planted out of the hot-beds as they get 
size enough, and the weather suits, 

Pole Beans, and String Beans—for succes- 
sive crops should be planted; also, Turnips, 
Radish, Lettuce, Prickly Spinach, Parsley, &c. 

Sweet Corn.—Plant every two weeks for 
summer use. 

Melons.—-Plant plenty of these, of several 
sorts. Be sure to get the best seeds, and plant 
on inverted sod ground if practicable. 


Potatoes—as soon as above ground, should 
be hoed and have a deep working. 

Keep all sorts of growing crops duly thin- 
ned. 

The scattered seed of last season, will germi- 
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nate with the growing warm weather, and 
should be destroyed by a thorough dressing 
of the whole surface of the garden. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Newly planted trees, when summer ap- 
proaches, should be mulched with litter enough 
to keep down the growth of grass and weeds, 
and preserve a uniform moisture. Straw to 
the depth of four or five inches, and to the 
distance of four feet from the stem, answers 
the purpose best. The ground between newly 
planted trees, may be cultivated in growing 
vegetables, if well manured. 

Where it is necessary to work among trees 
with a plough, use only one horse, with a 
shortened swingle-tree and lengthened traces. 

Strawberries need much moisture while set- 
ting and growing the fruit, which should be 
applied artificially, if practicable, and neces- 
sary. The best way to secure sufficient 
moisture however, is by mulching immediately 
after cleaning off the beds in spring. Pine 
shatters or straw are both very suitable for 
the purpose. A rich soil is very necessary to 
secure an abundant crop, and to make the 
fruit large, there must be room enough be- 
tween the plants. 


The Flower Garden. 





Continue to sow annuals, and plant out 
such kinds as have made sufficient growth, 
any time in the month. 


Plant out in the beds and borders, as the 
weather gets warm enough and settled, bed- 
ding plants of all kinds, as Scarlet flowering 
and other Geraniums, Verbenas, Salvias, He- 
liotropes, Petunias, &c. Keep plants enough 
in reserve to supply vacancies. Before plant- 
ing, be sure to harden the plants by some 
days of full exposure to the air; otherwise 
they are liable to great loss. 

Cuttings of Geraniums may be taken now, 
potted in small pots and: placed under glass, 
for fall blooming. 

The walks as well as borders should be 
kept clean, and should be rolled occasionally. 

The lawn should be mowed frequently as 
the grass springs, and should now be kept in 
such condition as will make it accord with 
the opening beauties of the flower garden. 





Cheese Making—its Flavor. 

In our eastern exchanges we find the pro- 
ceedings of the third annual meeting of the 
American Dairyman’s Association, from which 
we extract the following: 

The causes affecting the flavor of cheese 
were treated under the following heads: un- 
clean milk; diseased milk; cows eating weeds 
and leaves of plants that impart their pecu- 
liar flavor; overheated milk, occasioned from 
chasing the cows with dogs when driving 
from the pasture; and the pounding and 
abuse of cows in the stable when milking; 
failure to remove natural heat from the milk 
before it reaches the factory ; impure annato; 
bad rennet ; curds insufficiently cooked ; curds 
too lightly salted; salting curds too warm; 
putting curds into hoops and to press before 
they are properly cooled; exposure of cheese 
to a too high temperature while curing. Mr. 
Weeks elucidated the several heads above 
with extended remarks. Mr. Moon, of Herki- 
mer, mentioned asa source of. bad flavor in 
cheese, the pasturing of cows upon low, wet, 
clay lands. Milk, he said, was often rendered 
unclean from the dust filling the hair of the 
cows in certain seasons, and partly transferred 
to the pail while milking. 

Prof. Brewer, of New Haven, thought im- 
purity of flavor in cheese might be bronght 
about by a fermentation or growth induced by 
decaying matter falling into the milk. This 
matter was of the same class of growth as 
yeast, the nature of which was elucidated. 
Scalding pans and utensils killed the germs 
which produced decay. He referred to cheese 
making in Switzerland, and the excellent pas- 
tures on the lower portions of the Alps. 

The older the pastures become in a good 
dairy region, if kept free of weeds, the better 
it is for grazing and producing a good quality 
of milk. : 

Mr. Paxton, of Erie, thought the great 
trouble was that cheese makers were not care- 
ful enough, and need to learn and appreciate 
cleanliness, both as to person and apparatus. 
They must have a true sense of cleanliness if 
a radical improvement was sought. 





(Cattle standing in cold, muddy yards, 
exposed to the weather, consume about twice 
as much as those in sheltered stables, kept 
clean and littered, and free from the accumu- 
lation of manure. 
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An Essay on Coiic and Bots in Horses. 


Written for the “‘American Farmer” by G. H. Dapp, 
Vv. S., Baltimore, Md. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, 
tn the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for 
the District of Maryland. 


Continued from the April number. 

A horse while journeying on the road or 
when performing on the race-course, should 
not be allowed to imbibe too freely of water, 
because hard work and active exercise, al- 
most, for the time being, suspends the diges- 
tive function ; the water then remains in the 
large intestines, occupies space therein, and 
being weighty, may in the rapid movements 
of the animal, operate unfavorably in various 
ways, more particularly by weight on the gut 
itself; it being pendulous from the spine. 

A horse is often brought into the stable in 
a state of exhaustion and perspiration ; under 
such circumstances it would be decidedly 
wrong, to either feed or offer him water, until 
he had been rubbed dry, and had time for a 
short rest; for then, food is just as likely (and 
I think more so) to operate unfavorably as 
water, on such an animal. 

Many horses, however, even when in an 
exhausted state, will fill their stomachs with 
food and water, and yet enjoy immunity from 
colic. Therefore, should colic occur in a horse 
after a hard drive, and he having partaken 
of both food and water, it is then very dif- 
ficult to decide whether the drive, food, or 
water operated as the exciting cause of the 
malady; should, however, flatulent colic oc- 
cur, we know that from some cause or otlier 
the digestive organs are deranged, and the 


food instead of being properly digested, runs 


into fermentation, thus generating carburetted 
hydrogen within the stomach and intestines. 
On the other hand, should the case be one of 
a spasmodic character—spasmodic colic—we 
may infer that it is owing to some derange- 
ment of the nervous system, first aroused by 
a morbid action of the stomach, which is the 
centre of sympathy, for it is well known that 
the brain has intimate sympathetic relation 
with the stomach; hence stomach staggers, 
&c. So, it appears, that the same causes operat- 
ing on two animals of diverse temperament, 
and predispositions, may excite spasm in one, 
and flatulency in the other; and notwith- 
standing our best efforts to prevent it, colic 
will occasionally occur among horses that are 
predisposed to it: 

At the season of the year when dried corn 





is first fed to horses, colic is quite prevalant, 
in one or the other of its forms; but on ex- 
amination it will be observed that in so far as 
their conformation is concerned, the animal 
attacked is predisposed to the affection. A 
horse subject to flatulent colic, is known to 
have a capacious belly, voracious appetite ; 
does not properly masticate his food; and he 
is not over particular as to the kind of diet, 
for we often find him devouring, with appa- 
rent relish, the filthy material that has served 
as bedding. The tongue of such animal is 
usually foul; the breath is foetid; the teeth 
are incrustated, and the salivial fluid resem- 
bles soapsuds, and often runs spontaneously 
from the mouth. Horses subject to flatulent 
colic are very apt to become crib-biters, and 
a crib-biter is noted for having a large belly ; 
which appears out of proportion, when com- 
pared with other parts of his body. 

In regard to corn I find that some of the 
stable keepers have it steeped in salt and water 
for several hours before it is fed to the horses, 
and I think the plan is a good one, in so far 
as the colicy horse is concerned, for salt is a 
powerful antiseptic, and by its presence, when . 
thus introduced into the stomach, prevents 
fermentation, and the corn being somewhat 
softened by the salt solution, may undergo a 
more rapid digestion, and thus prevent an 
attack of colic; yet notwithstanding this 
precaution I am frequently called upon to 
treat horses thus fed; and the same remark 
applies to some horses that have been fed on 
grass, clover, green corn, and even on good - 
oats and hay. Finally, therefore, we are led 
to infer, that the chief cause of colic exists 
within the horse, and not outside or around 
him; errors in diet and management, are only 
the indirect or exciting causes, the principal . 
one being of a predisposing character. 

TREATMENT OF SPASMODIC COLIC. 

The medicines used for the treatment of 
spasmodic colic, must be of an antispasmodic 
character; such as assafcetida, lobelia, sul- 
phuric ether, warm water applied ‘to the belly 
and loins, and enemas of an infusion of lobelia. 
Sometimes the attack is so violent, and the 
patient so unmanageable, that it becomes 
absolutely necessary to chloroform him, using 
for this purpose, equal parts of chloroform 
and sulphuric ether, mixed. When the ani- 
mal gets on the floor, he must there be held 
by the neck, while the chloroform, by means 
of a sponge to the nostrils, is administered. 
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When the animal is fully under the influence 
of the anesthetic, he will lay perfectly quiet, 
then remove the sponge for a time, and as 
soon as he shows signs of returning sensi- 
bility, reapply the saturated sponge; in short, 
keep him under perfect control. In the 
mean time, throw into the rectum enemas 
of warm water, to which add fluid extract of 
lobelia, in the proportion of one ounce of the 
latter, to two quarts of the former, and let the 
belly and loins’ be covered with a blanket 
saturated with water as hot as skin will bear 
without scalding. 

The animal must also be drenched with 
one ounce of fluid extract of lobelia, but this 
must be given at a moment when the animal 
is not fully under the influence of ether, 
otherwise he might be unable to swallow, 
and it would then pass into the wind pipe and 
choke him.” ~ 

This plan of treatment is usually successful, 
but it must be continued during a period of 
half an hour or more according to the ur- 
gency of the case. The dose of lobelia may 
be repeated, but the quantity should be de- 
creased each time, and the enemas may be 
administered often, or until the rectum is 
completly emptied of feces, and the blanket 
must be constantly kept wet with hot water. 
Should the animal; on being permitted to 
recover from, the effects of etherezation; ap- 
pears to be free from spasms and pain, he 
must then be rubbed dry and led to a stall. He 
will not require anything more of a medi- 
cinal character, but should be fed on thin 
gruel for, at least twenty-four hours. 

We sometimes, however, succeed in reliey- 
ing cases of pure spasmodic colic, by a copious 
abstraction of blood from the jugular vein, 
. and by the use of tincture of assafctida 
(dose two ounces,) aided by enemas of warm 
water, and the warm bath, 

The following case. from my late work on 
the Horse; may possibly prove interesting to 
the reader, and will go to shew some of the 
difficulties under which we labor in treating 
this formidable malady, 

On making an examination of the animal, 
the following symptoms were observed: Pulse, 
very strong and wirey, averaging twenty beats 
above the natural standard; membranes of 
the mouth, nose and eyes very vascular, or in 
other language, highly reddened; the surface 
of the body was bedewed in patches, with 
perspiration; thére appeared to be much 





rigidity of some of the muscles, more espe- 
cially in the abdominal region. All at once 
the animal would throw himself violently on 
the floor, and move his limbs about in the 
most wild and reckless manner. He would 
assume all sorts of positions, yet seemed to 
obtain most ease when flat on his back; still, 
if closely approached or touched, he would 
kick and strike furiously as if intent on 
mischief. In short, he cut up such antics 
that it was dangerous to approach him, yet 
we finally succeeded in giving him two-ounces 
of tincture of assafeetida, and an enema of 
lobelia infusion. 

The animal kept growing more restive and 
uncontrollable, until at last it became very 
evident that convulsions had set in. The 
breathing had become fearfully laborious and 
rapid ; his nostrils were dilated to their utmost 
capacity; the sight had become so affected 
through temporary paralysis of the optic 
nerve, that total blindness set in. 

There seemed to be but little chance for 
the horse’s life, and fearing that he might, 
through violence, kill himself, or injure some 
person in attendance, it was thought best to 
chloroform him, and thus put a stop to his 
dangerous performances, hence a mixture of 
chloroform and sulphuric ether was procured 
and by means of a sponge attached to the 
handle of a hay-fork, we were enabled to 
chloroform him at a safe distance from his 
feet. 

The patient did not seem to like this novel 
practice, for he tried hard to strike those near 
him, but being temporarily blind we had the 
advantage of him. Jt soon became evident, 
that the chloroform wus taking effect; the 
patient gradually became quiet, and thus we 
obtained the mastery. As it is dangerous to 
keep a horse under the full effects of chloro- 
form for any great length of time, the sponge 
was removed, and only applied occasionally, 
slightly saturated, so as to insure a state of 
incomplete insensibility. It was an encourag- 
ing sight to behold the once powerful and 
furious animal now lying free from pain, de- 
prived of the power to injure himself or those 
in attendance on him; and it is gratifying to 
know that science ministers to the wants and 
necegsities of the inferior, as well as the su- 
perior orders of creation. 

TREATMENT OF FLATULENT COLIC. 

Various remedies are recommended for the 
treatment of flatulent colic, some of them 
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inert or harmless, others more or less danger- 
ous, and thus many valuable animals are lost. 
-Our chief object in the treatment, is to restore 
the tone of the stomach, and arrest fermenta- 
tion, and this is accomplished readily by 
administering one of the following drenches: 


Drench for Flatulent Colic. 


Fluid extract of ginger...... o0e0e6 ccee one ounce, 
as of goldenseal ..ceee eeeees half an ounce. 
Water cocce> cccccecoccescccces ccccccers two ounces. 
Chrystals of carbolic acid.....+ eeseee.s fifteen grains. 
ix. 
Another. 
Tincture of Jamaica ginger..... seces. { of each, two 
= Of Gentian ...ceee cccesees coves ounces. 
Powdered Hyposulphite of Soda........ six drachms, 
Water..... PPPTTTTSTTITIE TTT ete Th four ounces. 
Mix. 


Drench the animal with either of the above 
prescriptions, then administer copious enemas 
of warm soapsuds; wait patiently until an 
expiration of two hours,'then if the animal is 
not relieved repeat the dose, but do not mix 
it with any other kind of medicine. Locate 
the patient in a wide stall, or on soft grass 
land, where he can roll and tumble about 
without danger to himself. 

The patient should not be urged to exercise, 
as is often the case, for he is the subject of 
excrutiating torment, and active exercise only 
makes matters worse; should, however, the 
attack be slight, a little walking exercise may 
prove beneficial. A good wisp of straw 
vigorously applied to the belly and flanks, 
sometimes does good, occasionally, however, 
I apply a mustard embrocation to the belly, 
often, with marked benefit. 


Sometimes the gas accumulates so rapidly 
in the intestinal canal, and the abdomen be- 
comes enormously distended, that rupture or 
suffocation must ensue, unless something be 
at once done to liberate the gas; at such a 
stage of the malady, it is only a waste of 
time to force drugs into the stomach, resort 
must be had to an operation by means of the 
trocar and canula, This instrument should 
be inserted through the walls of the abdomen, 
on the left side, into the large intestine; on 
withdrawing the trocar (cutting instrument,) 
a stream of gas will issue through the canula, 
and the latter instrument should be kept in 
the intestine until all the gas is evacuated; 
we then administer one of the above named 


drenches, 
[To be continued.] 


2. 
2ee 


(Contrary blasts of doctrine do sift and 
winnow men’s faith, 











Horse Breaking and Horse Sense. 

A horse’s sense is good common sense. 
Many a man does not know half so much 
about some things as a horse, and there is a 
great difference in horses. The horse is not 
naturally suspicious, but he is timid when 
young. He learns very soon what his wea- 
pons are—teeth and heels—and in what his 
security lies—flight. His boldness and the 
“glory of his nostrils” eome when “he re- 
joiceth in his strength.” With his age comes 
the knowledge of his powers, and if ke has 
never been mastered—never made to yield to 
any will but his own—if he is to be made-use- 
ful, the struggle must come sooner or later, 
and man’s will or horse will must triumph. 
We think it best to begin quite young with 
colts to control them; so advise to halter a 
colt while it runs with the mare, and to do it 
after feeding it with carrots and sugar, until 
it thinks it will only get caressing from man- 
kind, and has no fear of any man. The colt 
submits easily, because it is the easiest and 
pleasantest thing it can do, provided it is not 
frightened, and would as lief be led as loose, 
since the curtailment of his freedom is made 
up by sweets or carrots. The sense of smeil 
in horses is very acute, and if they are sus- 
picious of anything they always approach it 
cautiously and smell it. They should be in- 
dulged in this; and harness, saddle, &, 
should all be investigated by the nose as well 
as by the eye before a more intimate acquaint- 
ance is forced upon the horse. A horse-ring 
of from forty to fifty feet in diameter is one 
of the greatest aids a horse trainer can have. 
In this a horse too restive and spirited to take 
a lesson may be tired out so as to be very do- 
cile, and a tired horse is much more suscepti- 
ble to both favors and instruction than one 
full of vim and fire and play. There are a 
very few common-sense rules, which, if fol- 
lowed, will commend themselves to the horse 
as well as to the trainer, viz: 

ist. Always feel kindly towards a horse, 
no matter what he does to you, and conse- 
quently never show “temper.” Remember 
the horse knows instinctively how you feel. 

2d. Never go near a horse if you are afraid 
of him; the horse will know it and take ad- 
vantage of it before you acknowledge it your- 
self— Turf, Field and Farm. 





("The first work of grace is the desire of 
grace. 
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For the ‘American Farmer.” 
** Restitution.” 

“Restitution, in some form, is indispensable 
to the best system of agriculture.” This has 
been well put, by your correspondent, Mr. D. 
Lee, in this month’s number of the “American 
Farmer,’ and may safely be received as an ag- 
ricultural maxim. But the question arises, 
how is “restitution ” to be best made? 

Large amounts of mineral matters are annu- 
ally carried off from soils, and it is clear, that 
unless the soil receives from some source, sup- 
plies of these matters, so taker off, matters 
which are essential to the perfection of the 
crop, it must become impoverished and eventu- 
ally barren. Irrigation, when practicable, 
and when the irrigating water contains ele- 
ments of fertility, is doubtless, the cheapest 
means of making “restitution.” This is, how- 
ever, but seklem practicable, and the great 
majority of agriculturists must seek elsewhere 
for some other means of making “ restitution.” 
I have been led to reflect on this matter, seek- 
ing some more profitable system of fertilizing 
soils, than the use of commercial and manu- 
factured manures, which are too costly for 
profitable application. In agriculture, as in 
every other pursuit, that system is the best, 
which is productive of the largest profit. 

The ainmal and vegetable world, with their 
remains, contain mineral materials, which 
have originated in the earth. The vegetable 
world has eliminated these mineral constitu- 
ents from the soil, and the animal world bas 
eliminated them from the plants which sup- 
ply it with aliment. The dead organized 
matter, in part, is returned to the soil; but, for 
thousands of years, enormous quantities of 
these mineral constituents have, year after 
year, been swept into the ocean by floods in 
the rivers and in the sewage of towns and 
cities ; and yet, trees and crops of grain and 
grass, continue to grow with luxuriance, and 
to supply the animal world, generation after 
generation, with those mineral elements which 
are essential to their being. Whence the 
source of this supply? The answer is plain, 
viz: that the source of supply is the same that 
it was thousands of years ago. That source 
is, the debris of rocks, from which the soil it- 
self originated. We derive great advantage 
from irrigation: but whence come the fertil- 
izing matters which the irrigating waters de- 
posit in the soil ? They can only come from the 
rocks on the surface of the earth, or perhaps, 





from its bowels, collected or dissolved, in the 
course of the stream from its source. Can 
we not learn a lesson here from nature herself? 
Can we not by some system or process of ag- 
ricultural manipulation, eliminate these essen- 
tial mineral constituents from the soil on the 
spot where the plant grows? or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, from the small 
disintegrated undissolved stones, or debris of 
rocks, found mixed in all soils, excepting per- 
haps the pure vegetable alluvials. 

In my article (written for your February 

number) I illustrated my theory by describing 
the system pursued in Chester county, where, 
as your correspondent correctly infers, “the 
thrifty farmers get more fatness from spring, 
brook and creek water, than is generally be- 
lieved,” but in that Brandywine district, which 
undulates in successive large knolls and ele- 
yated table lands, the largest and best crops 
of corn are grown on these high lands and 
knolls, and indeed the best and oldest green 
grass. My comparison now is with the lower 
fields, but not with the Brandywine meadows, 
which are annually flooded, and manured with 
rich deposits biought down by the creek 
through thirty miles of country, of the most 
diversified geological formations, which are 
extremely fertilizing. I drew attention to the 
fact that year after year, for ten, twenty, or 
even thirty years, immense crops of grass, 
pasturage, or hay, have been removed from 
these upland fields, without the addition of 
any phosphate or animal manure, and yet from 
such fields, so cropped, the best and largest 
crops of Indian corn are produced; and that 
the system I there described is the one gene- 
rally practised in that and the neighboring 
counties. 


The chemists and geologists have told us, 
that primitive soils contain phosphorus, and 
indeed it exists in traces, in nearly every soil, 
and that must be true, for the chemists like- 
wise tell us, that nearly all our crops, as well 
grain, as grass, and forage crops, contain 
phosphorus. In looking over the reports of 
the chemists of the “ Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety” I find some facts and figures, which I 
here give you. , 

It is stated, that an acre of soil one inch 
deep, weighs one hundred tons. Allowing 
the produce of hay from an acre of unma- 
nured ground to weigh, when dried, one ton, 
the average yield of mineral matter from this 
ton of hay is about one hundred and fifty- 
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eight pounds, which is about one and a half 
times as much as from wheat or barley (un- 
manured.) Of this mineral matter, besides 
other constituents, 

About 23 Ibs. was lime. 


82 “ “ potash. 

7.7“ © phosphoric acid. 
13.“ .* geede: 
41 “ * gilica. 

9 “ “ carbonic acid. 


The quantity of potash from the hay Js 
stated to be about twice that from the gross 
produce per acre of the grain and straw of 
wheat or barley. The roots of the grasses 
extend much deeper down than one inch, or 
than six inches; indeed the grass from which 
this ton of hay was derived, perhaps received 
its nourishment from eight or ten tons of soil, 
from which it abstracted only 7.7 Ibs. of phos- 
phoric acid. The phosphoric acid is believed 
to be combined with lime or potash, and is 
doubtless dissolved from its combinations in 
the debris of rocks, which exist in the soil, by 
the carbonic acid, supplied from the vegetable 
deposits, made by the roots of the grass, held 
by the rain water. These phosphates and 
other mineral matters accumulate in the soil, 
to a greater amount than the grass crop re- 
quires, and hence the fertility and adaptation 
of an old sod field to corn. Experiments have 
proved the power possessed by soils to sepa- 
rate and retain such mineral constituents as 
may be required by plants, especially, should 
lime be present. 

I do not by any means neglect the use of 
stable and barn-yard manure, and the collec- 
tion of offal from the house, but suggest, that 
“good farming” is self-sustaining, and that 
“restitution” may be made without going off 
the farm; nor would I discard commercial or 
manufactured manures In localities where 
hay and straw command a high price, I would 
sell both to a large extent, and buy manufac- 
tured manures. Taking expense compared 
with result into consideration, in these days 
of high prices, it will cost nearly as much to 
cart out, from the stables and barn-yard and 
to spread on the field, this bulky manure, as 
to buy commercial manures. Some people 
keep stock in order to make manure, but this 
may be a very costly manure. My advice to 
gentlemen city farmers would be, to have as 
little to do with live stock as is compatible 
with necessity, that is, if profit is to be con- 
sidered. 





According to Boussingault’s analysis, the 
ash of barn-yard manure contains but 3 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid; of lime 8.6 per ct.; 
of potash and soda together 8 per ct.; and of 
silica and sand 66.4 per ct. With the hope 
that my long communication will not prove 
tiresome, I will close. E. C. Evans. 

Lower Merion, Montgomery Co., Pa.. April 3, 1868. 





Raising Turkeys. 

Turkeys are but little more difficult to raise 
than any other kind of poultry. The most 
simple methods are always the best. . 

While the eggs are being incubated they 
should not be permitted to get too dry. It is 
a good plan to moisten each egg every day 
for four days before they are hatched, with 
a cloth dipped in lukewarm water. When 
the chicks are hatched, care should be taken 
that they are kept in nests free from lice; 
hardly any chicks suffer from the attacks of 
these vermin so muclr as these. Have the 
nests sprinkled every few days with pow- 
dered sulphur, and have some of this in the 
dusting place of the mother. Young turkeys 
thrive best with mothers of common fowls. 
Have each brood by itself in a ploughed patch 
where the young birds can obtain insects, etc., 
without running into long wet grass, which 
is, notwithstanding our correspondent’s ob- 
servation, hurtful—that is, if the chickens get 
wet, and they will, even if there is but little 
dew. 

For food, the best is undoubtedly coarse 
Indian meal, moistened into dough, with, in 
cold weather, a little powdered black pepper 
scattered in it. The practice of stuffing a 
pepper corn down the throat of a chick, 
which many men still practice is barbarous 
and unnecessary, to say the least. Have 
plenty of pure clean water always accessible. 
Have the coop in which the mother is confined 
large enough for her to move around in, 
without being obliged to walk over her young, 
and our word for it, if the above directions 
are followed, you can raise turkeys. 

Of course, if you keep your different broods 
near enough together to permit the quarrel- 
some hens to peck each other’s chicks, there 
is no help for it. 

For size and delicacy of flesh the best 


variety is the Bronze turkey undoubtedly, 
but eggs from any well taken-care-of breed, 
in which parents are good sized, but not too 
old birds, will bring out good chickens.— Mass. 
Ploughman. 
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For the ‘‘ American Farmer.’’ 
Drainage—Practically, understood by few; 
Theoretically, by all. 

BY A NORTH CAROLINIAN. 

Drainage does not imply a superficial exca- 
vating of the surface, however dense or fre- 
quent, but deep and dense, and the deeper the 
better. 

It is a practice among farmers to cut drains 
“few and far between,” and worse than all, too 
shallow to drain the water, except in the 
immediate neighborhood, and even then, if 
the soil is a tenaceous clay, effecting no good 
at all. 

I have seen water standing within three feet 
of a ditch, (not drain) and there remain until it 
disappeared by evaporation. What good can 
possibly result from such ditches? None 
whatever; and it would answer almost, if not 
quite as well,.to dispense with such entirely. 

Now if the doctrine of capillary attraction 
is true, (and no one will deny it,) it follows 
that the deeper and denser the drains, the sooner 
and more effectually the water is absorbed by 
the substratum, and thence conveyed to said 
drains, whence it passes off readily, and 
hence dries the earth in the vicinity, and this 
in tts turn, absorbing the water adjacent, by a 
gradual geometrical progression, in a descend- 
ing series, however, drains off the water, till 
losing its absorbing influence, on account of 
the distance from the drain, it avails nothing. 

I just now said that a drain dried the earth 
geometrically in a descending series, and this 
is because the earth or delt near the ditch, 
which was drained by the ditch, is being con- 
stantly replenished with water adjoining, and 
so on, indefinitely, that portion first drained, 
being kept wet by water passing to the 
neighboring drained land, and the next belt, 
and the next, acting in the same manner, 
slower and slower. 

And this brings me to that part of my sub- 
ject which is most necessary, (as I will prove 
presently) and at the same time mast dreaded 
as well as neglected by the farmer, because it 
involves a heavy expense, without a campen- 
sating reward, as he fears and believes, who 
has never experienced the result, ar seen the 
good effects; and this is, dense as well as deep 
drainage. ~ 

I have already shown in what ratio a drain 
dries the land, and will now prove the neces- 
sity of frequent drains. It follows, then, of 
course, that the more drains, the sooner the 





land is dried in a geometrical proportion as- 
cending; and all know the necessity of dry- 
ing land, for the sooner dried the sooner it 
may be ploughed, and hence, the time which 
might be lost in delay from a superabundance 
of water, if gained would more than compen- 
sate, perhaps in one year’s cultivation, for all 
expenses, to say nothing of the increase in 
yield, and the improving of the soil after- 
wards, and in the improving or advancing of 
the temperature or climate of the land from 
eight to ten days; the latter of which is not 
only necessary, but very advantageous in the 
cultivation of cotton, in particular, by which 
the cotton is advanced, both in growth and 
maturity, proportionally. Now presuming some 
farmers may not comprehend what is meant 
by capillary attraction, I will try to illustrate 
it, and make them sensible of the meaning 
in a farmer’s way. For instance, suppose 
you had a piece of meadow land, and about 
in spots in this meadow, are springy places, 
which apparently defied all drainage, the water 
standing on, or near the surface. 

Now what is the cause of this water stand- 
ing so near the surface? This is caused by 
capillary attraction, the surface attracting the 
water, as a piece of sponge would water, 
because it cannot escape through any other 
channel; and hence it rises to the surface and 
there stagnates and evaporates by a slow 
process, rendering the land barren and unpro- 
ductive. Another cause, and the chief one of 
these springy places, is, because they originate 
from springs whose source is considerably 
above the level of these wet spots, and frequently 
an ordinary ditch of two or three fect depth, 
will not reach them, and therefore they con- 
tinue wet and unsightly. The conclusion, 
then, might seem to be that, if an ordinary 
ditch will not tap them, then these wet spots 
must forever remain undrained and worthless. 
No, not by any means, but the reverse. And 
this is a case in point to prove that deep 
drainage ig sometimes necessary and must be 
effected, in some shape or other, if to the 
depth of five, ten, or fifteen feet, to drain such 
places. Now for the edification of those 
desirous of learning the mode, and who will 
believe, I will give my plan, although there 
are many, who, not understanding the laws 
by which water is governed, will ridicule the 
idea as absurd and foolish in the extreme. 

In the first place, then, cut an’ ordinary 
ditch (as deep as possible if you choose) to 
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draw off the water, and if this does not 
answer the purpose, then get you a large 
auger—two inch—and have it securely fas- 
tened in a staff, say eight or ten feet long, 
(Jupiter Olympus!!) and bore holes at conve- 
nient distances in said staff, through which 
insert a stick as a handle. Being thus 
equipped, examine your ditch, and .wherever 
you see any sign of water oozing up, there 
bore in the bottom of the ditch, from 3 to 5, 
6 or 7 feet deep, (mercy upon us!!) as the case 
may be, drawing out and cleaning the augur 
at intervals, and when you have gone the 
required depth, which will be indicated by a 
clear white or yellow sand, you may discontinue 
boring, and after a little the sand will begin 
to spew up, and soon the water will follow 
boiling and throwing up sand; sometimes to 
the amount of a peck or more, according to 
the force of the water. Continue at intervals 
of 30 or 40 feet to bore in the same way, and 
T will guarantee, that in a few days you will 
see a great change, and after a little your 
wet, unsightly spots will become dry, arable 
and productive. I have practiced this mode 
of draining such spots for ten years, and I 
have frequently caused springs to gush up, 
discharging from 30 to 40 gallons of water, by 
measurement, per hour, where there was no sign 
of a spring before, (and in such places you 
may have any quantity of springs, but after 
a while, the stronger will absorb the weaker.) 
It does not follow that white sand, because 
this is a good sign of springs, always turns 
out to be the best, but, on the contrary, if by 
boring a foot or two deeper you reach yellow 
sand, nine times in ten you will tap a spring 
from 100 to 500 per cent, stronger. There are 
exceptions, however, toall rules, Now does it 
not follow, that if capillary attraction causes 
this pent up water to rise, for the want of a 
passage, to the surface in low ground, that, 
more or Jess, the same laws may and do act 
on uplands, (particularly of a wet time,) even 
where there are no springs; undoubted]y, for 
from experience, last year, (1867,) I knew it 
to be the case Then, asa matter of course, 
it follows, that uplands require drains as wel] 
as low lands; if not as numerous, at Jeast as 
deep, 

Now, my brother farmers, if there is philos- 
ophy in stones, why should there not be in 
the subrdrainage system, If water js attracted 
to the surface for this went of an ovtlet, it 
seems yery philosophica] to suppose, that if 





you make an outlet, although it were 40 feet 
deep, that as water naturally unimpeded has 
a downward tendency, it would seek that 
passage; but if you check it, or hem it i, 
despite all your ingenuity to force it back, it 
will owt somewhere; and unless you make it 
a passage, it will find one, if it be on the top | 
of a hill. To prove this fact, (I write this for 
the uneducated farmer, not for the learned,) 
on one occasion, after I had tapped a spring 
as above described, I had the curiosity to 
know how high the fountain head of that 
spring was. I procured some old cast pipes, 
and inserted one in the hole I had bored, very 
tight, so no water could escape, and the water 
rose 2-feet 8 inches high, just on a level with 
the ground, and there it stopped. 


Do. you not see that for the want of a pas- 
sage it sought the surface, and hence kept the 
surrounding land always wet. Then learn, 
and practice what you learn. But, says one, 
how do you know that this is the cause of 
these wet spots? Because, as I said, as is 
sometimes the case, an ordinary ditch did not 
dry my land, but after I had caused springs 
to gush up where there were none before, and 
upon inserting the pipe in one of these springs, 
I found the water rise about on a level with 
the land, and this land became, as soon as the 
nature of the case would admit, dry; then 
there was proof positive, that this water © 
ascended from below at the depth of 6 or 7 feet 
from the surface, for it is one of the laws of 
water, ag true as heaven, that it (water) seeks 
its level, and will cease to rise when it has 
reached that point. 


Apropos of tapping springs by boring.—* 
Ten yeays ago, the thought, (seeing that 
ditching did not drain a certain piece of Jand,) 
suggested itself to me that this plan might 
succeed. Accordingly I did as I have directed 
above, and the very first trial I made (and it 
was lucky I did) I succeeded in tapping a 
spring, about four (4) feet deep from the bot- 
tom of the ditch, 24 feet deep. I first struck 
a belt of white sand, from which there came 
a pretty free stream, but being curious to 
know the result, I continued boring till I 
reached yellow sand, when, to my utter aston- 
ishment, the sand gushed up in wreathes, and 
in a few minutes the water flowed three or 
four times as copiously as it did before. 

Result, The land dried, and I have culti- 
yated it ever since; first, in corn; then, in 
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clover, which was good, and since, in corn 
again. 
Now, Mr. Infidel, if you disbelieve, come 
and see. A DITCcHER. 
April 3, 1868. 





Hop Growing Second Season. 
We gave in our April No., so much of an 
article, for which we are indebted to the Chi- 
cago Times, as relates to the cultivation of 
the Hop during the first season. In continu- 
ation we give what is essential to the second 
seasons, operation as follows: 


The second season after planting, the vines 
yield their first full crop; and, as they are vig- 
orous climbers, a sufficient number of poles 
should be secured during the previous winter, 
drawn to one side of the yard, and well sharp- 
ened, ready for use when required. These 
poles should be from 14 to 18 feet in length, 
and from 2} to 4 inches in diameter at the 
butt. In trimming them, the knots should not 
be shaved off too closely, or the vines, when 
they become heavy, will slip down. In some 
localities, where young timber suitable for 
poles cannot be obtained, sawed poles are 
used, sawed to a taper, and nails driven in a 
few feet apart, to support the vines when they 
become heavy. 


In the spring, when the vines have grown 
three or four inches high, and before anything 
has been done in the way of cultivation, the 
work of setting the poles commences. For 
this purpose, a crowbar, with the lower end 
made large, and of about the same size and 
.shape as the sharpened end of the poles, is 
prepared. It is plunged into the ground to 
the required depth, and worked backward 
and forward until a hole is made sufficiently 
large to receive the pole. Two poles are set 
to each hill; some use three, but two appear 
to be preferable, as three render the yard too 
thick for a free circulation of air, and also re- 
quire more vines than the ground can profi- 
tably support. They are set one foot away 
from the centre of the hill so as not to inter- 
fere with the bed-roots ; placed from twelve to 
to fourteen inches in the ground, and their 
tops inclined away from each other, so that 
the points of the two poles will be about equi- 
distant-from each other and from the tops of 
the poles set in the adjoining hills. Ina short 
time, the vines will have grown to be eight or 
ten inches high; and then commences the 





work of tying up the vines. A large number 
of vines will be found in each hill, and, select- 
ing the hardiest and strongest, two will be 
started up each pole. For this purpose they 
are loosely wound once or twice around the 
pole, care being taken to wind them in the 
direction of the course of the sun, or from left 
to right. They are then loosely tied in their 
position. For this purpose pieces of woolen 
yarn, raveled from an old stocking, are pre- 
ferred to anything else. The kinks and 
quirks in it give it sufficient elasticity to 
keep the vine in its required position without 
confining it so arbitrarily to one place that it 
is liable to be broken or injured from 
its inability to yield to any sudden pressure. 
The yarn is so weak, also, that it does not 
bind the vine as it grows older and increases 
in size. On tying up the vines the first time, 
all the remaining vines in the hill (save one 
or two, which are reserved to supply the 
places of those which may become broken by 
accident) are gathered together, and, after re- 
ceiving a good, sharp twist, are bent down 
and covered up with dirt, when they soon die. 
These surplus vines should never be cut off, 
as they bleed profusely, and, springing from 
a common root, weaken the whole hill. The 
whole yard is gone over occasionally, to see 
that the tops of none of the vines become 
thrown down or lose the pole; and, when one 
is found out of position, it is tied in its proper 
place in the same manner. When the vines 
are well up the poles, the remaining surplus 
vines in each hill, which had been reserved 
for use in case of accident, are bent down and 
covered up with dirt. When once fairly start- 
ed up the pole, the vine cannot be easily 
thrown down; but the wind frequently bends 
the tops over away from the pole, and thus 
checks the upward flow of the sap, and places 
a limit to the growth of the vine. It isa good 
plan to go over the yard as often as once a 
week, to restore all such to their position. 


The poles once set, the yard is ploughed 
once, and at intervals gone over with the cul- 
tivator, two or three times in about the same 
manner as corn—care being taken not to 
“hill up” the plants too much. The hoe should 
also be used to work close around the vines. 
They should be kept clean and free from 
weeds, as they draw strongly on the soil, re- 
quiring for their own proper development 
all the virtue there is in it; but all cultivation 
should cease as soon as the vines commence 
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to bloom, which, in this section, occurs about 
the last of July. If weedy, they can be gone 
over again after the hop is thoroughly set. 

It would not be proper to leave this branch 
of the subject without stating that some farm- 
ers, instead of using long poles to which I 
have alluded, use stakes eight or ten feet long; 
connected at the top with strings running 
over the entire yard. This isa patented sys- 
tem, belonging to Mr. H. C. Collins, of Mor- 
ris, Otsego county, N. York. As Mr. Collins 
furnishes full directions to those using his sys- 
tem, when they purchase the right to do so, 
it is unnecessary to describe it here. It has 
been used to a great extent in all the hop dis- 
tricts, and, although some profess to prefer it, 
the great majority of hop-growers unite in 
declaring that the vines will not produce so 
heavily when trained in this manner, as when 
trained upon long poles. It may be a good 
thing, however, in localities where suitable 
poles are not procurable. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE HARVEST. 
During the spring and summer, the hop 


grower, if just commencing the business, must | 


make ample preparations for the harvest, as 
the crop must be secured in a very short time, 
and requires more than usual energy and care 
in the gathering and curing, or it will become 
wholly or partially worthless. The first thing 
he will require will be 
A DRYING AND STORE HOUSE, 

of which several different plans have been 
made. Mr. Potter’s, which, for a small one, 
I consider a model of convenience, is 20x 40, 





with 16 feet studding, and cost $400. It is di- | 


vided into four rooms—two down and two up 
stairs—by a partition running from top to 
bottom, across the building in the centre. 
One room on the ground floor is the stove 


room. It has no floor, other than the natural | 
| pushed crosswise of them. The floor of the 


ground. It is plastered on the ends and sides, 
in order to prevent the escape of heat, but 
has no ceiling. Two large openings are made 
close down to the ground, one on each side, 
to allow of the entrance of cold air to supply 
the stove and keep up a draft through the 
hops above. These openings are supplied with 
sliding doors, by which the amount of air en- 
tering the stove room can be regulated. The 
hop stove stands in the middle of this room. 
It is a large affair, capable of receiving ordi- 
nary cord-wood. The pipe is twelve inches 
in diameter, passing around the entire room 


(acting as a sort. of drum to throw off and dis- 
tribute the heat to all parts of the kiln), four 
feet from the ceiling joists and sides, before 
entering the chimney which is in the parti- 
tion I have already alluded to. Above the 
stove room is the kiln, or drying room, sepa- 
rated from the stove-room simply by an open 
floor. This floor is made of 14 inch strips, 
placed 14 inches apart, and covered with 
coarse (11-ounce) burlaps, having a very open 
mesh. Upon this floor the green hops are 
spread to dry, and the stove room having no 
ceiling, the warm air rises up through the 
open floor and circulates through the bed of 
hops. The sides and ends are plastered or 
ceiled to the roof, but here the bare shingles 
are left exposed. The kiln is provided with 
a large opening in the top of the roof, to cre- 
ate a draft and allow the escape of the clouds 
of vapor ,which rises from the green hops 
when drying. This opening is surmounted 
in many houses by a square cupola, the sides 
of which are made of thin strips of wood, so 
arranged as to keep out the rain. Mr. Pot- 
ter’s, however, as most others, is provided 
with a large funnel instead, which is open 
upon one side to allow of the escape of the 
vapor, and so constructed that it will revolve 
with the wind, and provided with a vane, 
which whirls it around as the wind changes, 
always keeping the escape upon the opposite 
side from the quarter from which the wind is 
coming. This form of protection for the es- 
cape is said to be far preférable to any other, 
as the way for escape of vapors is always free. 

Back of the drying room is the store room, 
with a door communicating between the two. 


| The strips of which the floor of the drying 


| room is composed should be so arranged that, 


in shoving the hops from the kiln to the store 


| yoom, they can be pushed lengthwise of these 





strips, as the shovel cannot be conveniently 


store-room should also be made some two 
feet lower than the floor of the kiln, as it fa- 
cilitates matters greatly when it comes to 
shoving off the hops. 

Beneath the store-room is the press-room, 
into which the hops are thrown through an 
aperture in the floor. A small stairway leads 
from the press-room to the store-room A 
portion of the press room can be used as a 
store-room when necessary. 

In front of the hop house is a raised plat- 
form, on a level with the fioor of the drying- 
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kiln, which it communicates with by a door. 
This platform is provided with a swinging 
crane, to which a block and tackle can be at+ 
tached for raising the heavy sacks of green 
hops, preparatory to spreading them upon 
the kiln. 

In large yards, it is desirable to have two 
kilns in order to facilitate picking, for hops 
must be picked as rapidly as possible when 
once ready for it, and, when once picked, must 
be dried at once, (for, if allowed to stand a 
few hours, will commence sweating, and then 
soon become worthless), and consequently 
limited drying facilities keep every thing else 
back. In such case the, same general plan of 
drying house can be followed by having the 
two kilns end to end, and the store and press 
rooms at their sides. The kilns, however, 
should, in all cases, be perfectly independent, 
heated by separate stoves, so that one or both 
can be used at pleasure at any time. 





New MATERIAL FOR PAPER.—The New 
York Times says:—The high cost of rags for 
the manufacture of paper has led to long con- 
tinued and costly attempts to substitute other 
articles, such as wood, straw, bamboo, corn- 
stalk, husks, etc., but owing to the great ex- 
pense for chemicals and the machinery neces- 
sary for converting the materials into pulp, 
the cost of paper has not, to any considerable 
extent, been reduced. 


It is now alleged that the okra plant, which 
grows luxuriantly in all parts of the United 
States, possesses all the requisites for making 
every description of paper, from the common 
wrapping to the finest book or bank note pa- 
per, either sized or non-sized, without the ad- 
dition of any other material whatever. It is 
claimed that this has been practically demon- 
strated, and the discoverer has, within the 
past few months, manufactured by the most 
simple and economical process, in different 
mills, a variety of samples of papers which, 
although made under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, posesses all the characteristics of 
paper made from linen rags and manilla rope, 
If this should turn out to be true, it cannot 
fail to very greatly affect the price of paper, 
as the okra can be raised cheaply and abun- 
_ dantly. We understand that arrangements 
have been made for commencing the manu- 
facture of okra paper this season. 





The Profitableness of Small Fruit-Culture. 
Formerly the facilities fof transporting fruit 
to a distance were very poor, and few would 
have dreamed of sending the most perishable 
of the summer fruits hundreds of miles to 
market; yet now, under the new regime, straw 
berries are picked in New Jersey in the 
afternoon, and the next day they are on the 
tea-table of the Boston merchant. The same 
is true of blackberries, raspberries, peaches, 
and other fruits, that are shipped daily, in 
their season, in immense quantities, from the 
place of their growth to the best market.— 
Were it impossible to do this, we could not, 
with so great confidence, declare the profita- 
‘bleness of fruit-culture. What would it avail 
the Jersey farmer, if his vines were loaded 
with the finest and largest strawberries, if his 
only market were the villages of his own 
neighborhood? It may be said that he would 
not enter upon its culture, or at any rate, not 
so far from a large city, were it not for the 
conveniences of getting his crop early and 
quickly to the consumer. What is true of the 
East is more true of the West, which yearly 
sends her grapes, apples, and other fruits, to 
even the extreme Eastern markets. Granting, 
then, there are immense portions of country 
so situated, that the products may easily be 
forwarded to the consumer, the question will 


| be asked by every person about to enter upon 


the work of fruit raising, what can be grown 
most profitably? The first fruit of the sum- 
mer is a favorite one with all classes who can 
afford to use it: and strawberries, taken the 
years together, are a profitable crop; none 
more so, perhaps. The Eastern markets have 
never been so fully supplied that the laboring- 
man could afford to buy for his family; and, 
latterly, the price has ruled so high, averaging 
twenty-five cents per box of a quart each. 
At these prices, it is not an uncommon thing 
to realize ten to twelve hundred dollars from 
an acre of strawberries, and that, too, of the 
Hovey’s Seedling. If the average product 
should command two-thirds that sum, it would 
still be a profitable one; for we take it that 
there are not many acres situated at a distance 
from a market that will yield such an amount 
of money when planted in vegetables or field- 
crops. The work of cultivating this crop is 
not the most laborious for the owner, while a 
large part of the work can be done by the 
women and children. The demand is unlim- 
ited, and has never yet been fully met, so that 
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if the business be one giving a large profit, as 
we have briefly attempted to show, then it is 
quite safe to extend it. After strawberries 
come the raspberries—an excellent fruit that 
has, of late years, been somewhat neglected. 
Its season, coming, as it does, just as the 
strawberries are finished, renders it- valuable 
in making up a succession of fruits. 

They are more easily grown than the straw- 
berry, and will produce good crops even under 
the shade of trees. One reason why this berry 
has not been produced in considerable quan- 
tities is the fact, that, at the North at least, 
the canes need to be covered in winter to give 
the best results. This is not a great job, 
however; and should not deter a single person 
from entering upon the cultivation of this 
fruit. They can be sent to market in the 
same way as the strawberry, there being no 
extra expense for boxes or baskets. The 
yield is often large, and the fruit sells for 
nearly as much as the strawberry. The best 
information we are able to get, added to our 
own experience, all goes to prove that it is a 
profitable fruit to raise. The blackberry fol- 
lows the raspberry, and is a very fine, health- 
ful fruit ; and can be grown with great profit, 
as has been fully demonstrated, where the soil 
is well adapted to its cultivation. Some aston- 
ishing statements have been made from time 
to time concerning the yield of this most ex- 
cellent fruit. The demand for it has never 
yet been met, and there need be no fear of 
glutting the market for years to come. The 
currant is one of the most profitable of the 
small fruits, though there have been times when 
it did not pay a large profit. The introduc- 
tion of large varieties has given an impetus 
to the culture of this fruit; and the demand 
from the market-gardeners for the plants only 
confirms us in the belief that its cultivation is 
remunerative. 

The grape-crop next claims our attention ; 
and for this we must speak a good word on 
the score of profit, whether considered for 
wine-purposes or the market. Much will 
depend on the location and section of country ; 
for the effect on the grape of difference of soils 
and location is more apparent than on any 
other fruit. Presuming that the vinist has 
made a wise selection as to soil, location, and 
nearness to market, he may plant grape-vines 
of the best varieties fur market purposes with 
the fullest confidence that his returns will be 
satisfactory, and probably greater than he 





could realize from any other crop. An intel- 
ligent grower told us a few days since that he 
could raise Isabella grapes in New York, and 
deliver them in Boston, for three cents a 
pound, and make money at the business; and 

at six cents he could make a fortune in a short 
time. We think he was too sanguine in re- 
gard to the profits of the business; though, at 

the last-named price it might do. The fact is, 

at the present time, Catawbas and other good 
grapes are selling for twenty and twenty-five 
cents a pound; which price, after deducting 
all possible expense, will show a balance on 

the right side. Some have expressed a belief, 

that, as so many were entering upon. grape- 

growing, the market would soon be surfeited 

with this fruit, and loss would ensue to the 

grower. Weremember that twenty-five years 
ago, when few grapes were produced, good’ 
Isabellas sold for six to ten cents a pound; 

and now, when a thousand times as many are 

raised, they bring the prices we have given 

above. The fact is, our country is large, 

there are a great many to consume, and the 
consumption of fruits and vegetables is enor- 

mous compared with former times. Almost 

every person in the community who can afford 

it has fruit on his table daily, where, years 

ago, it was never seen, nor scarcely thought 

of. Tons of grapes are sold in our streets by 

peddlers, where formerly never a bunch was 

seen; and the demand for fruit will continue; 

and even increase, so that we need not look 

for any great reduction of price for several 

years. We repeat then, that grape-growing 

is one of the most profitable branches of fruit-’ 
culture, and would be with the fruit at half 
the price it now commands. When it falls to 

a low price, the wine-makers stand ready to 

purchase and use the whole crop. Our advice 

to ayoung man who wanted to engage in fruit 

growing would be to look over the country, 
select the best grape-land, and plant a vine- 
yard, and he will in a few years be able to sit 

under his own vine and fig-tree in a double 

sense.—Jour. Hort. 





(Gs"A correspondent of the “ Country Gen- 
tleman,” in giving some excellent hints in 
regard to the care of sheep, states indirectly 
the average number of lambs raised from 
forty sheep, and the price they bring, also the 
weight and prices of his fleeces, from which 
it appears he realizes about $275 per year, 
from 40 head of coarse-wooled sheep. 
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Profit of Apple Growing. 


The apple is the great standard among fruits, 
as wheat is among grains, or potatoes among 
vegetables. Some localities, of course, give 
better returns than others, but everywhere the 
apple is looked to for a crop as is the potato, 
and it depends much on the cultivator’s skill 
in managing and selecting varieties as to the 
amount of returns. Niagara County, N. Y., 
is put down this year at 180,000 barrels, and 
in that county one tract of apple orchard pro- 
duced for sale 600 barrels of fruit, which sold 
at $3 per barrel. One tree of Rhode Island 
Greenings produced twenty-siz barrels. H. T. 
Brooks, Esq., at the New York State Fair, 
during one of the evenings discussion, gave, 
among other evidence of the profits of apple 
growing, the following: 

“A tree in Middlebury gave 11 barrels: 
four trees in LeRoy, 13 barrelseach. Patrick 
McEntee, of Perry, took 14 barrels of Bald- 
wins from one tree, and sold them to A. W. 
Wheelock for $60. Mr. True, of Castile, took 
15 barrels of Gilliflowers from a single tree. 
Enos Wright, of Middlebury, sold the product 
of two trees for $100. Two years ago Mr. 
Hammond, supervisor of Middlebury, sold the 
product of 33 trees of Northern Spys for 
$900. C. Cronkhite sold the apples on less 
than four acres for $1,000; they were immedi- 
ately resold for $1,500. He said that Edmund 
Morris, the admirable author of ‘Ten Acres 
Enough,’ who, by-the-by, with the usual con- 
sistency of preaching farmers, had added 13 
acres to his ‘Ten,’ wishing to do some tall 
bragging, had told us of 20 apple-trees that 
paid their owner $225 one year. Here, said 
Major Brooks, is a story to match: Robert 
McDowel, of York, Livingston County, has 
22 trees, grafted nineteen years ago to Dutch 
Pippins, Greenings, Russets, etc., standing 35 
to 40 feet apart—his soil sandy loam, annually 
ploughed and cropped, being also heavily 
manured every year, and protected by woods 
on three sides. He sold from these trees, after 
reserving his culls, in 1865, 163 barrels of ap- 
ples for $779. 50. é 

“Prescott Smead, of Bethany, Genesee 
County, from six acres, on clay and strong 
clay loam, sold as follows: 


ee o7EO Darrels..es. vecees- $2370 
580 


1863... 6 os . ses'ee. 1790 
1864.. s6  eeeeee cocees 2100 
1865 ...06 seorscoestias 6 eecee 4500 


866 863 
1867. (estimated). “200 - seeceeees 3,000 





“ Add to the above, copied from his income 
report (and reports of this kind are not apt to 
be overstated,) apples used in the family, and 
we have 100 barrels to the acre, and 2} barrels 
to the tree annually, for the whole six years, 
paying $400 per acre every year for the whole 
term. 

“For practical cultivators there is another 
fact of great significance. This same orchard, 
after coming into full bearing for some ten 
years, received only ordinary care, which 
means scarcely any care at all, and its re- 
turns were very meagre. It was then heavily 
manured, ploughed shallow, and suffered to 
lie one year; then cross-ploughed and har- 
rowed, and suffered to lie two years longer, all 
the time uncropped; then it was manured 
again, and the same treatment repeated. The 
results were as has been stated. 


“§. P. Lord, of Pavillion, bought a neglected, 
and, of course, unfruitful, orchard of seven 
acres—trimmed, manured, and ploughed -it, 
when it immediately commenced bearing, and 
during the next six years yielded $6,000. 

“He recommended careful and moderate 
annual pruning where necessary, as contrasted 
with the too frequent slashing to which trees 
are subjected—keeping the heads of the trees 
low, which would favor ease in picking—ob- 
jected strongly to the common neglect of 
cultivation, and also to the close cropping of 
the ground, in the attempt to obtain other 
products from the soil, the strength of which 
should be given to the trees. He cited cases 
where good clean culture had given high 
profits, and added that in nearly every instance 
where very large crops had grown on single 
trees, he has found those trees to stand near 
wood-piles, slop-grounds, barn-yards, or on 
other spots where they received a good supply 
of enriching material.— Horticulturist. 


oe 





ASTRONOMICAL MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS.— 
M. Ch. Mussel has published a paper endea- 
voring to show that certain characters of the 
trunks of trees are related to the movements 
of the earth. The trunks of trees, he says, 
are always flattened in the northerly and 
southerly directions, and expanded in an east 
and west plane. He states that he could sup- 
port his theory by several thousand examples, 
and that his views are thoroughly in accord- 
ance with astronomical laws.—New Eclectic 
Magazine. 
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** Back to the Land.” 

It is not often that we find occasion to dis- 
sent from the progressive opinions of English 
reformers; but we must confess much surprise 
at the views taken by Mr. Bright, Professor 
Fawcett, and others of that school, upon the 
question of landholding. These gentlemen 
appear to have conceived the idea, that the 
system of peasant proprietorship is the pana- 
cea for the present degradation of the lower 
classes of English society, and are raising the 
cry of “back to theland.” It is singular that 
these eminently practical economists should 
have overlooked the fact that the present 
tendency of the cultivation of land in England 
is in a totally opposite direction. Nothing is 
more patent than the English farmer, in order 
to compete with farmers of other countries, 
requires all the economy connected with 
labor-saving contrivances, and ull the ad- 
vantages of the most advanced system of 
manuring; so that a large capital is now 
essential to successful farming. So neces- 
sary is ample means that the smaller class 
of farmers, with no working capital, are 
literally starving on their farms, while the 
wealthy class are making money. With such 
x tendency of affairs, it is clear that to reduce 
still further the size of the farms, and to give 
the lands into the hands of men of still smaller 
means, would be to annihilate the farming 
interest. The agricultural interest is pnder- 
going the same change as has passed over 
manufactures. The economy of management 
that can be effected by capital, and by con- 
ducting affairs on a large scale, is annihilating 
the small farmers, as it has already displaced 
the smaller manufactures. And in the long 
run, it is well that this should be the case. 
There are a thousand good positions in the 
world’s great workshop which those thus 
displaced can occupy, to the advantage aqually 
of themselves and of society. 

The inevitable result of this tendency must 
be to drive a portion of the farming popula- 
tion of England to countries where land is 
cheaper and its culture less costly. The 
capital a small farmer has invested in stock 
and farming implements ‘would enable him, 
in the United, States, to purchase a farm that 
would yield him a handsome profit from the 
first year of its occupation. Mr. Bright would 
render the poverty stricken masses of the 
rural districts much more sensible advice were 
he to recommend them to carry their means, 





muscle and experience to the United States, or 
Australia, or Canada, where both would be 
much more available, and would yield a more 
remunerative result. If the position of the 
masses of England is to be materially amelio- 
rated, it must be by the emigration of a 
portion to less crowded countries. The cure is 
in depletion; legislation, except so far as it 
may remove industrial obstructions, can be of 
no real-avail.— U. S. Economist. 


e 





Gapes in Chickens. 

J.C. Thompson, of Staten Island, in a recent 

number of the Cultivator, says on this subject, 
in reply to a Kentucky correspondent : 
’ I had always attributed my success to clean- 
liness of the breeding fowls, freedom from lice, 
and mode of feeding, and had come to the 
conclusién that the gapes originated in some 
way from lice, many insisting that the knits 
were inhaled into the nostrils and lungs, and 
then generated into worms. But after reading 
the article of your Kentucky correspondent, 
showing, as all well know, how well poultry 
do that have a wood rambling ground, and 
having also frequently observed how well both 
hens and chickens do that are kept on rivers, 
bay or seaside beaches, where they have clean 
places to run on, all of which fully confirms 
the correctness of Mrs. G.’s views as to clean 
grounds for young chicks, to prevent gapes. 

It had not occurred to me before, that my 
chicks had these advantages, and this was the 
cause of their freedom from gapes. 

My practice is to take mother and chicks 
from the setting-rooms, (a place provided for 
all setting hens,) to near the dwelling house, 
about four hundred yards from the poultry- 
yard. They are then placed in sheltered 
positions where they can get the morning sun, 
and have a run on ground that is turned over 
two or three times a year, and sowed with 
grass seed at each turning, the ground being 
occupied with raspberry, blackberry, peach, 
pear and shade trees, with openings affording 
ample sun and grazing runs. 

My success is complete, scarce ever losing 
more than three to five per cent. of chicks 
per hundred. : 

Now do not these facts and practice here 
referred to, clearly show that clean new 
ground for a chicken run, is a sure preventive 


of the gapes? 
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SupscrRIPTions—We beg the attention of 
our friends, to whom bills have been for- 
warded, to the great need there is of punctu- 
ality on their part to enable us to do ours. 
All the requirements of us for paper, print- 
ing, rent, &c., must be promptly met. It 
would not be possible to do it if those who 
owe us assume, that their obligations are not 
so urgent. 

te Remit by mail at our risk. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
IMMIGRATION.—Dr. McPherson, Superinten- 
dent of Agriculture, has located his office at 
No. 81 North Calvert street. We are glad to 
learn that in the performance of his impor- 
tant and responsible duties, he will have the 
valuable assistance of L. Giddings, Esq., of 
Anne Arundel county, who, as member of the 
Constitutional Convention, originated the ar- 
ticle under which this Department was insti- 
tuted. 





Tae Earty Goopricn Porato.—aA dili- 
gent reader of the Farmer, prompted no doubt 
by its suggestions, planted Goodrich potatoes 
last year on very poor ground, using two tons 
of Peruvian guano. He has sold from the 
crop $960 worth, and is not done yet. We 
wish him to furnish us all particulars of cost 
and product. 

Let us say, that it is very unwise to be 
planting the old rotting kinds, when the Good- 
rich, Harrison, Monitor, &c. can be had, and 
do not rot. 





A Word to Friends. 
A subscriber to the Farnfer, who dates from 
Salem, a hundred miles up the Virginia Val- 
ley writes: 


“It is needless to say Iam delighted with 
your valuable journal, as its sterling merit 
and fine moral tone will commend it to all 
lovers of worth and truth. When I open 
your monthly, I consider you are my friend 
and— I am yours, truly, &.” 


We give this as a sample of letters we are 
in frequent receipt of, which give us the as- 
surance, if we needed it further, that Zhe 
Farmer has a substantial and reliable hold 
upon its readers, such as we have always 
sought to secure, for it. We have constantly 
eschewed the mode generally resorted to, of 
drumming for subscrbers by all sorts of arts 
and devices, offering large rewards in the way 
of pianos, washing machines, and every con- 
ceivable gift that could tempt agents to make 
up a list. We believe this method to have 
been often very successful, but there are ob- 
jections to it which we have not yet overcome. 
Our list of subscribers is in consequence, 
such a one as has grown naturally from the 
desire to have the use of such a journal as we 
have been able to make ours. It is @ tho- 
roughly legitimate agricultural subscription 
list, growing and gathering from the best 
agricultural population of the country. 


We mention the subject now, in anticipa- 
tion of a new volume to begin with July 
number, and ask the favor of subscribers to 
help our design of enlarging the number of 
such as we now have, not by asking every 
man they meet to subscribe to it, but such of 
their friends as they think will, at once, ap- 
preciate it and be benefitted by its use. 


2e0e 





“Japan Spring WuHeEat.”—The advertise- 
ment under this heading, came too late last 
month to go into our regular advertising form, 
and was printed on a slip and enclosed with 
each number issued. We did not see a speci- 
men of the article advertised, and, had we seen 
it, had no opportunity of saying what we: 
now say, that it is no wheat at all, but a va- 
riety of the Sorghum Vulgare, known in some 
of the Southern States by the name of Doura 
—in other places called Indian Millet and 
Guinea Oorn. It seems impossible that any 
one could have been deceived as to the-char- 
acter of this plant. 
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Mr. Josep Harris.—This gentleman, for 
many years editor and proprietor of the Gene- 
see Farmer, and for two years past a regular 
contributor to the American Agriculturist, has 
been appointed Resident Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Cornell University of New York. 
We learn from the Agriculttrist, that arrange- 
ments have been made with Mr. Harris to 
continue his connection with that journal, 

We copied last month an article from the 
Rural New Yorker under the heading “Value 
of Manure from different Animals,” in which, 
as we thought, there were well taken excep- 
tions to a theory of Mr. Harris, that “the 
value of manure from any animal depends 
entirely on the food.” In doing so, we are 
sorry to have given further publication to a 
sneer with which the article concludes, as fol- 
lows: “He should have a good sound basis 
of facts for his conclusions, instead of deriv- 
ing them from such absurd assertions and 
theories as those uttered by the newly-fledged 
Resident ‘Professor of Agriculture’ (?!!) in 
what is designed to be the wading a 
ral Institution of America.” 


We disclaim, distinctly, any sympathy with 
so disparaging a notice of Mr. Harris. We 
have sincere respect for his ability and attain- 
ments, and do not doubt that he will devote 
himself with perfect integrity to the duties of 
his new position. It is one, however, that it 
is hard to fill, and we shall look with more of 
interest than confidence to the results of the 
magnificent experiment now instituted in the 
Cornell University, in which Mr. Harris holds 
so important a place. We wish it and him 
the amplest success, 


A Word for Young Men. 

The two articles The Profitableness of Small 

‘ruit Culture, and The Proftis of Apple Grovw- 
ing, will be read with interest generally, but 
are designed for our young men especially, as 
-suggestive of what any one of them may ac- 
complish, in a measure at least, if he will at 
once, first plant himself on a piece of ground, 
only five or ten acres, if he can get no more, 
and then begin to plant trees. There are but 
few, we think, who have any conception of 
what can be accomplished,.in: this direction, 
by the intelligent use of their own strong 
arms, diligently and steadily applied to the 
working of even alittleland. _ The old fashion 
of farming in Maryland and Virginia, with its 








broad acres, now, more than ever, badly culti- 
vated, is a dreary business, dull enough to 
drive off our young men to the poorer occu- 
pations but more attractive life of cities. But 
is not this business of fruit growing a very 
different matter, where every dig of the hee, 
and every plunge of the fork, tells, in grapes 
and pears, and apples and peaches, the prices 
of which go up, with increased production, 
and make a comfortable fortune a sure thing, 
if only a few acres be faithfully worked. 

Fruit growing will be overdone, it is said, 
and so it was said twenty years ago. “It 
will not do for everybody to cultivate fruit.” 
Everybody will not do it for various reasons. 

We speak particularly to young men, of 
reasonable intelligence, not afraid of a little 
hard work, and who wish to secure themselves 
a comfortable and independent position in life, 
with only small means to start upon. Geta 
little land—very little will do, put your per- 
sonal expenses at the lowest point consistent 
with health and a decent respect for the opin- 
ion of your neighbours, use every dollar at 
command in stocking with such fruits first as 
will bring the earliest returns, and then others, 
such as standard pears and apples, which be- 
gin to pay later, but last longer. Care will 
be taken of course to give the land the best, 
but not the most extravagant cultivation. 

The labour required in such occupation is 
accompanied with so much of interest. and 
pleasure as to make it a very different life 
from the drudgery of common farm work; 
and will be found sufficiently profitable in an- 
nual returns and increased permanent value 
of property to give the owner much more 
command of bis time, and much more oppor- 
tunity for self-culture, than he is likely to 
have in any city employment whatever. 





“How rt ts."—A poor fellow in Roanoke 
county, Va., writes: 

“You had better mind how you trust a 
rebel. I like the Furmer, but dislike to see it 
coming when I have not paid for it. Hold 
until a poor Reb. gets two dollars ahead. I 
have a young. Reb. to maintain, and. had to 
buy him a crib to-day. So you see how it is.” 

The Old. Farmer’s compliments to. the baby 
—wishes him joy of his new crib—hopes he 
will escape the colic—-not tear his own eyes 
out when he gets. mad—nor require: papa to 


»walk him.up and.down the room.an hour 


every night, in his—night clothes—except in 
warm weather. . 
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“A Fair appointed by Act of Assembly.” 

To Maryland and Baltimore belong the 
credit of the first Cattle Show and the first 
Agricultural Journal of the New World.— 
The American Farmer, as our readers know, 
commenced publication as a Weekly, devoted 
exclusively to Agriculture, the 1st of April, 
1819, many years, we believe, before the es- 
tablishment of any other successful journal of 
the same kind. 

The first Cattle Show held in America, of 
which there is any record, was “appointed 
by act of Assembly” to be held “in Baltimore 
town on the first Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day in October, 1747.” 

We give the spirited proceedings of “the 
Commissioners of the said town” of Balti- 
more, as taken from the Maryland Gazette of 
September 8th, 1747, published at Annapolis, 
then the Metropolis of the State, while Balti- 
more was but an aspiring village: 

“ Whereas there is a fair appointed by act 
of Assembly to be held in Baltimore town on 
the first Thursday, Friday and Saturday in 
October, yearly, the commissioners of the said 
town hereby give notice that whoever brings 
to the said fair, on the first day thereof, the 
best steer, shall receive eight pounds current 
money for the same; also a bounty of forty 
shillings over and above eight pounds. The 
said steer afterwards, on the same day, to be 
run for by any horse, mare or gelding, not 
exceeding five years old, three heats, a quarter 
of a mile each heat, not confined to carry any 
certain weight. The winning horse tu be en- 
titled to the said steer, or to eight pounds in 
money, at the option of the owner. 

“On Friday, the second day of said fair, 
will be run for the sum of five pounds current 
money, by any horse, mare or gelding, the 
same distance, not confined to carry any cer- 
tain weight. Also a bounty of forty shillings 
will be given to any person who produces the 
best piece of yard-wide country-made linen, 
the piece to contain twenty yards. 

“On Saturday, the third day, a hat and rib- 
bon will be cudgelled for; a pair of pumps 
wrestled for; and a white shift to be run for 
by negro girls. 

“ All persons are exempt from any arrests 
during the said fair and the day before and 
the day after, except in case of felony and 
breaches of the peace, according to the tenure 
of the above-mentioned act.” 

The Baltimore City -Council, true to its 





traditions, has just appropriated the handsonie 
sum of $25,000 for the purchase of grounds 
for the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, as will appear by the following 
resolution : 

Resolved by the Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore, That the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars be and the same is hereby appro- 
priated to the Maryland Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association, on such conditions 
and restrictions as may meet the approval of 
the city counsellor and city solicitor ; provided, 
however, that said amount shall be invested 
in lands suited to the purpose of said associa- 
tion: and in the event of said association 
ever becoming extinct, the said lands and all 
enhancement or increased value thereon shall 
revert to the city of Baltimore; and that any 
and all lands purchased under this authority 
shall be vested in a board of trustees, so that 
the city’s interest shall be paramount to all 


others. 
—eee 


("A subscriber at Fayetteville, N. C., in- 
quires whether artichokes will make a good 
permanent winter and spring pasture for hogs. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is said to be very well 
adapted to the purpose—the hogs being al- 
lowed to harvest the tubers at pleasure.— 
They should be planted and treated: very 
much as Irish potatoes, except that less seed 
may be used. Five bushels may be made to 
plant an acre. They should not be planted 
without understanding that they are difficult to 
get rid of, and are considered a nuisance in 
arable land. Being once planted, the hogs 
may consume what they can, and will still 
leave enough to produce a crop next season. 
A good lawn requires deep and rich soil, and 
is recommended to be sown first with several 
grasses, such as timothy, red-top, Kentucky 
blue grass, white clever, Italian rye grass, &c. 
Such varieties give a good sad quickly, but 
our natural green grass is the best reliance, 
and will come of itself, if the ground be made 
to suit it—rich and deep. Buckwheat grows 
well on any soil, but if very poor, must have 
moderate manuring. Half bushel of seed to 
the acre. Sow after 15th July. 


The National Publishing Co. are shortly to 
issue “The War between the States,” by the 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, a work that is 
looked for with much interest, and no doubt 
will be valuable. Agents are wanted through- 
out the country. Sce advertisement. 
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Book Table. 


The Southern Review. —W e notice with grati- 
fication the high character maintained by 
this Baltimore Quarterly. No one who would 
be familiar with the best Periodical literature 
of the day, can dispense with this Review. 
The number for April treats the following 
topics: The Nature of Civil Liberty. Federal- 
Policy and Northern Prisons, Salem Witch- 
craft. George Eliot as a Novelist, The Mis- 
sourt Compromise of 1820. Gothic Architecture. 
The Earth and Earthquakes. The Evolution 
ITypothesis. School Readers. Anesthesia. Mazi- 
willian; His Travels and his Tragedy. Pub- 
lishers Bledsoe & Browne. $5 per annum. 


The New Eclectic for May is already re- 
ceived, and is, in its w»y, equally creditable 
to Baltimore. The articles are net confined 
strictly to selections from foreign Magazines 
and Reviews, and we observe in this number 
an Educational Department. The articles 
are, Lamartine, from the London Review.— 
Casual Kindness, the Victoria Magazine.— 
The Swatlows of Oiteaua, Fraser’s Magazine. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. Mr. D’ Israeli, 


Premier of England. In the Fields. The 
Woman’s Kingdom. “ Hece Homo.” Retire- 


ment from business. Scientific Memoranda.— 
Miscellany, &c. Address box 1484, Baltimore. 
Price $4 per annum. 





The North British Review for March—Re- 
print of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
140 Fulton St., N. York. The contents of 
the number: Zrade Unions. French Criticism 
—HM. Renan. The Financial Relations of Eng- 
land and India. Recent Spanish Romances. 
Popular Philosophy in its Relation to Life— 
Montelembert's Monks of the West. The Queen’s 
Highland Journal. The Atomic Theory of 
Lucretius. Ireland. 


The Northern Monthly. Contents: The 
Thief in the Night. The Experience of a Mik- 
tary Missionary in Va., Booker Lawson, Forty- 
four Guns. A Plea for Good reading. Major 
Gen. Kilpatrick. Stranded, not Wrecked. The 
Metropolitan Pulpit. The Delusions and Deco- 
rums of Dress. Editorial Department. Price 
$3. M. R. Dennis & Co., 182 Nassau St., 
New York. 


American Naturalist for April. A popular, 
ilustrated Magazine of Natural History.— 
Salem, Massachusetts. $3 per annum. 








“ The Galazy.”—The May number received 
only in time to enable us to give table of con- 
tents, and to say that it is greatly enlarged. 
Contents: The Black Bess. Our Millionaires. 
The Trumpet Smith. Personalism. The Sha- 
dow on the. Wall. Clementina Kinniside.— 
Soldier-Statesmen. The House and the Heart. 
The Pilgrimage to Mecca, Woods and Waters. 
Beechdale. Words and their Uses. Five Years 
in Japan. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. Wreck. 
The Galazy Miscellany. Drift-wood. Litera- 
ture and Art. Nebule. Price $4. Sheldon 
& Co., Nos. 498 and 500 Broadway, New 
York. 


“The Baltimore Leader.”—We have the first 
number of this new “ Weekly Journal of News, 
Titerature, Politics, Economy and Art.” It 
promises to be a valuable addition to our 
weeklies, and wisely gives considerable space 
to Agricultural and Horticultural topics.— 
Price $3. Address “The Leader,” 20 South 


street. 








Second Report of the Trustees of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, to the Governor and 
General Assembly. 


Address delivered before the N. Y. State 
Ag. Society at the annual meeting. Albany, 
Feb’y 12, 1868. By Marsena R. Patrick. 


Address of John W. Garrett, President. 
Made 12th Feb’y, 1868, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Co. Printed by 
order of the Board. 





The Resources of Missouri, by Sylvester 
Waterhouse, St. Louis. An exposition of the 
advantages which Missouri offers to the im- 
migrant. 





The Wool-Grower’s Manual. A treatise on 
Sheep Husbandry in Missouri, by Sam. P. 
Boardman, Lincoln, Ilinois—L. D. Morse & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price 25 cents. 


An Essay on the Cultivation and Curing of 
Flax and Hemp in Missouri. By L. A. Clem- 
ens. L. D. Morse & Co., St. Louis. Price 25 
cents. 





Select Catalogue of Roses of Special merit, 
and New Plants, Green House, Hot House, 
Bedding and Early Herbaceous Plants from 
Joseph W. Vestal, Cambridge city, Indiana. 
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Catalogue of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Implements, Machinery and Hardware, and of 
Improved Live Stock. Published by R. H. 
Allen & Co., New York, March, 1868; 272 
pages; price, $1 by mail, post-paid. Every 
farmer and dealer in implements should have 
a copy of Allen’s new Catalogue, to see what 
a host of things are made in this line, and il- 
lustrated on every page of this work, which 
is rather a pictorial dictionary of implements 
than a simple catalogue, showing between five 
and six hundred subjects, finely illustrated. 
Send a dollar to R. H. Allen & Co , 189 Water 
street, New York, for this complete encyclo- 
pedia of implements. This elegant Catalogue 
is well worth the price to any one who takes 
an interest in agricultural implements. It 
gives a list of prices too. 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 4th 1868. 
Editors of the American Farmer : 

Dear Sirs: Asa subscriber to the “ Ameri- 
can Farmer,” I have observed among your 
advertisements, one of what is called “The 
Star Drill,” and I desire to know your opin- 
ion of its usefulness, capacity, &c. I wish to 
learn its cost, the horse power necessary to 
run it, and whether it is preferable to other 
machines of the kind. 

I am about engaging in the cultivation of 
small grain, in this portion of Louisiana, 
where our people have little or no experience 
or knowledge in regard to crops of that de- 
scription. I should be pleased to be informed 
on the subject, and especially in relation to 
the best approved machinery used on wheat 
farms, and also as to the fertilizers most 
generally used and preferred on wheat lands, 

I have a desire to encourage others to en- 
gage in the production of small grain in this 
part of our State; and think, by the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and imple- 
ments, and of fertilizers, I can easily do so. 
But as yet, we know nothing on the subject, 
having been formerly exclusively employed 
in the cultivation of corn and cotton crops. 
We do not know, for instance, the quantity 
of guano that should be put upon an acre of 
land intended for wheat—nor how it is pre- 
pared before it is put on the land—nor 
whether before or after ploughing, &c. 

For the benefit of our correspondent and 
many others in the same case, we will give 
in our June number auch information as they 


may need on this important topic to our 
Southern friends——-Ep FanMer. 








Remarks on a New Mode of Curing Tobacco. 

Dr. G. W. Dorsey, a citizen of Calvert Co., 
Maryland, has patented a method of curing 
tobacco by furnace heat, and after some years 
of careful experiment, seems to have brought 
it to a successful issue. We have never 
doubted the practicability of this mode of 
curing, and have wondered that it has not 
sooner been brought into use. Curing by the 
slow process of air drying, is a most imperfect 
mode at best, and too often results in great 
damage and loss from long continued damp 
weather. Yet this has been preferred gene- 
rally in Maryland to the mode of curing 
which runs the risk of open fires, and subjects 
the tobacco to the effect of smoke. In the 
upper counties of Maryland, the fine tobacco 
of that section, which is an entirely different 
article from that of the lower counties, is 
cured with stone flues in small houses holding 
less that two hogsheads. This method is an 
imperfect one, but is, we believe, the common 
practice there. In Southern Virginia and 
N. Carolina, the risk of curing with open 
fires is obviated, in a measure, by burning the 
wood to charcoal first, and using that mate- 
rial. Stove heat has been tried years ago 
and abandoned as objectionable; for what 
reason we do not knotv. Dr. Dorsey’s fur- 
nace, according to his account of it, obviates 
all difficulties; is safe from destruction by 
fire, gets rid of smoke, can be properly regu- 
lated, the tobacco is not effected by it in any 
way that buyers object to, but its value in 
quality is more than trebled. 

Without in the least discrediting the state- 
ment of Dr. Dorsey, we must take it with 
the allowance which necessarily attaches to 
persona] interest, and that paternal interest 
which the best of us take in the offspring of 
our bodies and our brains. We see it stated 
in a county paper, that at least a hundred of 
these furnaces will be sold this season in 
Calvert county. If it be true, it as an as- 
surance of confidence where there has been 
the best opportunity of knowing their rea) 
value. But there is a word of caution due 
to those not familiar with the whole process 
of tobacco growing. Dr. Dorsey is an ex- 
perienced tobacco planter of many years, and 
with the aid of that experience, he has care- 
fully and intelligently worked out what may 
be called a revolution in tobacco planting in 
Maryland. He has been many years making 
trial of this mode of curing, (his furnace 
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having been, we think, patented some ten 
years ago) and has had the benefit of this 
experience in its use. We do not know that 
there is any serious difficulty, or any thing 
that requires much experience, in the man- 
agement of it, only, we suggest, it is not to 
be assumed that what Dr. Dorsey has done 
can be done by others until they bring to bear 
upon his mode of planting and curing, some 
degree of the experience, intelligence and 
interest he has bestowed upon it. 

Dr. Dorsey combines with his method of 
curing, a system of very high culture—espe- 
cially so far as manuring is concerned. For 
his tobacco beds, he “ spreads evenly over the 
bed fine stable manure—or hog-pen;” after 
digging properly, he applies “1500 lbs. Pe- 
ruvian guano and 14 bushels of plaster” to 
the acre. After the plants are up he applies 
a “mixture of Peruvian guano and plaster; 
500 lbs of the former to 14 bushels of the 
latter to the acre.’ This with the necessary 
digging and preparation, and estimating the 
stable manure at its proper value, would 
make the bed of one acre cost not less than 
$150. One-fifth of an acre, however, is esti- 
mated as sufficient for Dr. Dorsey’s crop of 
20 acres and would cost $30. This seems to 
us unnecessarily extravagant, but is justified 
by Dr. D. in the importance, which we well 
understand, of an abundant supply of plants, 
early in the season. 

For his field manuring, he gives “a mode- 
rate dressing of barn-yard manure, spread 
evenly on 20 acres”—afterwards “300 Ibs. of 
a mixture of equal parts of Peruvian guano 
and Superphosphate of lime to the acre,” and 
again after planting “a mixture of Peruvian 
guano and plaster (a bag of the former to a 
barrel of the latter) was dropped, about a 
spoonful in the bud of each plant”—a cost 
including yard manure, of hardly less than 
$25 to the acre, 

In making a comparison of his old system 
of planting, when his crop was forty acres, 
with his present area of twenty acres, the 
manuring is thrown out, because, as it is said, 
the cost on 40 acres “does not vary materi- 
ally from that expended on the 20 acres 
annually.” That is, the cost per acre foy ma- 
nure is about doubled on the 20 acres, We 
can but remark on this point, that the in- 
creased product per acre ia fay from corres- 
ponding with the increased cost of manuring ; 
the average under the old system being a 





product of about 35,000 Ibs. to 40 acres, a little 
less than 900 Ibs. to the acre; under the new 
20,000 Ibs. to 20 acres, or 1000 Ibs. per acre. 
With these remarks we commend to the 
attention of those interested in tobacco grow- 
ing, the article below, which Dr. Dorsey has 
written for the Maryland Farmer. In almost 
every point of management it accords very 
closely with the instructions we have been 
giving through the columns of the American 
Farmer, in our monthly notes, since 1855: 


As every thing connected with the growth 
of fine tobacco, depends so much upon the 
planter’s success, in having an abundance of 
forward plants, shall fully describe my method 
of preparing plant-beds, manuring, seeding, 
&c., since the adoption of which, I have never 
failed. Select a piece of virgin ‘woodland, 
compact soil the most certain, South or South- 
western exposure preferred, and after remov- 
ing woodbrush, &c., the leaves should be 
carefully:taken off, to be followed by hoes, 
cleaning the land of grass, and any surplus 
vegetable matter that may make it too porous. 
After which spread evenly over the bed fine 
stable manure (made from corn blades) or hog 
pen, from wheat chaff. Hoe up the bed mod- 
erately deep, taking care to cover the manure 
as perfectly as possible; next remove the 
surface roots, with iron-tooth rakes, to be fol- 
lowed by chopping and pulverizing with hoe 
and rake, until the land is fine and in good 
order, when 1500 pounds Peruvian guano, 
and 14 bushels of plaster, should be sown to 
the acre and carefully raked in. The land is 
then ready for the seed. After seeding, so 
soon as the bed is sufficiently ary, tread or 
pat with heavy hoes, or pass a hand roller 
over it, making the land smooth and compact. 
Young and rather small fine brush, should 
next be brought and the bed be neatly covered. 
This cover to remain until the Just of April 
or the first of May, when the brush should be 
remoyed and the bed cleaned of grass and 
weeds. Owing to the gad havoc which the 
tobacco fly makes (some seasons) with the 
young and tender plants, would advise heavy 
seeding, say from three to four table-spoons- 
full of seed to every one hundred square yards, 
and depend upon the tobacco bed rake (at the 
proper season) for thinning and regulating 
the stand in the bed, The time for raking is 
when the plants attain the size of a silver 

uarter, or Immediately after the first picking. 

he first rainy day after which, top-dress with 
a mixture of Peruvian guano and plaster, 
500 pounds of the former to 14 bushels of the 
latter to the acre, 

The teeth of the tobacco plant rake should 
be half inch wide, and placed in a wooden 
head haJf inch apart, 6 or 8 teeth are enough 
for one rake, e form of the tooth is v 
much Jike the figure 5, thug the upper part is 
inserted in a wooden head, in the centre of 
which is placed a handle, and the lower 
is designed to be passed over the tobacco bed, 
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cutting off the plants just beneath the surface, 
and removing a thin crust of earth, thus 
allowing the sun and air to penetrate the roots 
of the remaining plants, which is a good 
working. The teeth should be kept sharp 
with a file. A bed containing 1000 square 
yards is amply sufficient, manured and seeded 
as above, and kept clean of weeds and grass, 
to plant twenty acres in good time. 

The kind of soil best adapted to the growth 
of fine tobacco is a sandy loam, not rich, but 
in moderate heart, capable of producing, 
when well manured and cultivated 1000 
pounds to the acre. Such was the character 
of the land upon which was grown the two 
crops referred to in my last communication. 
So soon as the land was clear of frost in the 
spring, I fallowed about seven inches deep, 
harrowed, and suffered it to remain in this 
condition until the first of May, when a mode- 
rate dressing of barn-yard manure was evenly 
spread on the 20 acres designed for the tobacco, 
and ploughed in very shallow; my directions 
being simply to cover the manure. I subse- 
quently applied 300 pounds of a mixture in 
equal parts of Peruvian guano, and super- 
phosphate lime to the acre and very thor- 
oughly harrowed this in. At the proper time 
(preceded by the harrow) the land was check- 
ed very shallowed, 2 feet 8 inches each way 
and scraped, making a low flat hill. The crop 
of 1865 was planted between the 25th of May 
and the 10th of June—that of 1866 from the 
27th of May tothe 15th of June. Both crops 
were wed as soon after planting, as it was 
safe to do so, and a mixture of Peruvian 
guano and plaster (a bag of the former to a 
barrel of the latter having been intimately 
mixed for a month ry y was dropped, 
about a spoonful in the bud of each plant. 
The subsequent working was done almost 
exclusively with cultivators, passed through 
it alternately every 8 or 10 days, until of suf- 
ficient size to lay by. The result was a most 
rapid and perfect growth, maturing early and 
turning yellow in the field as it ripened, 

I topped at the proper time unusually low, 
with a view to ensure the perfect ripening of 
the entire plant, and at the same time to get 
rid of the miserable, short leafed, tail-end 
tobacco, so common in the Maryland crop. 

I would here remark, that by the aid of a 
good flock of turkeys and my regular force, I 
was enabled to prevent—that great pest—the 
tobacco worm, from doing any great injury. 

CuTtTinec AND Hovustne.—-Tobacco should 
never be cut until ripe, but never allowed to 
become over ripe, as the quality both in color 
and texture is- seriously injured thereby. I 
would advise planters to watch daily the 
ripening process, and so soon as the plant has 
matured its growth, and assumed a pale yel- 
low color, it should be cut and put in the 
house. The practice of some of cutting down 
large quantities, to lay in the sun, in advance 
of spearing and shocking, cannot be too severely 
condemned, as the leaves become so soft and 
pliant, as to stick together and are certain to 
get bruised in handling, but more particularly 





in hauling large lands to the barn. I have 
often seen good and ripe tobacco so damaged 
in this way, that nothing but a very common 
article could be made from what ought to 
have been prime under good management. 
For some years, I have in common with the 
i bulk of tobacco planters in lower Mary- 
and, adopted the system of spearing and 
shocking in the field, as being the most expe- 
ditious, if not the best way of securing this 
crop. And early in the season my practice is 
never to allow it to remain on the ground 
(unless over grown) more than a few minutes, 
but am cutting, spearing, and shocking at the 
same time. The spears-men shock, putting 4 
rows of tobacco in heaps of 8 or 10 sticks, 
with the buts of the plant to the sun, and the 
sticks as near a perpendicular as possible; in 
these shocks, the plant will wilt sufficiently. 
to be carried without breaking to the barn, 
and in this condition the leaves will not stick 
together or bruise in moderate loads. Before 
putting tobacco in the cart, it is important to 
1ave the boards of the cart-body covered with 
straw or weeds, so as to protect the botton 

sticks from injury in slipping out. 


That part of. the article which relates to the 
curing, we will give in our next. 





(The series of valuable articles on Colic 
and Bots in Horses, by Dr. Dadd, V.8., has 
been copyrighted, not for the purpose of pre- 
venting their use by our exchanges, but to 
enable the author to claim property in them 
hereafter and publish in another form. 





Topacco Curtne.—The attention of our 
Tobacco planting friends is called to the ad- 
vertisement of Bibb & Co’s celebrated Patent 
Tobacco Curing Apparatus. 





Tue CRANBERRY.—A subscriber at Scot- 
land Neck, N.C.,says: “ Please give (through 
your valuable journal) from time to time the 
necessary information about the planting, cul- 
tivation and preparing for market the Cran- 
berry.” Will answer in June number. 





("A certain insect lays 2,000 eggs, but a 
single tomtit will destroy 200,000 eggs in a 
year. A swallow devours 543 insects in a 
day, eggs and all. A sparrow’s nest was 
found to contain 700 pairs of the upper wings 
of the cockchafer, though other food was pro- 
curable in abundance. So save the birds. 





("Cotswold sheep are said to be in greater 
demand in England now than ever before. At 
a late sale, 55 rams averaged $150 in gold. 
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The Busy Bee near Boston. 

A somewhat unhappy occurrence has taken 
place recently in the State of Massachusetts, 
not far away from “the Hub of the Universe.” 
It has not been noticed outside, in political or 
religious papers, and belongs appropriately, 
no doubt, to the agricultural and scientific. 
This is our apology if we give it more space 
than it may seem entitled to. 

The good people of the town of Wenham, 
Mass., are interested in the matter of fruit 
growing, and have also determined in their 
minds, that the honey bee is unfriendly to 
that branch of culture. They think that in- 
stead of “gathering honey all the day,” as 
taught by the divine Dr. Watts, he only goes 
about “like an evil genius, blasting the fair 
fruits” of the apple trees and pear trees, and 
have concluded that the busy bee must go 
about his busy-ness in some body else’s fruit 
gardens. The town, by more than a two- 
thirds vote, has determined him a nuisance, 
and “the Select-men have ordered the bee- 
keeper to abate the nuisance, and take his bees 
out of town.” 

The Boston Journal says feebly, “some say 
the action of the town is of doubtful consti- 
tutionality,” but this is of no account, since 
the bees cannot get their case into court. If 
they did, there is the two-thirds majority ! 
What matter courts and constitutions ? 

But the educational and scientific view of 
the matter! It is a well ascertained fact in 
natural history, and generally known, (outside 
of Massachusetts,) that bees do no manner of 
harm, but, on the contrary, very good service, 
by their visits to the fruit blossoms. There is 
ample proof of this furnished, for those who 
need it, in the April number of the American 
Naturalist, published in Salem, in which we 
find recorded the doings of the good people 
of Wenham. Our respected contemporary 
exclaims in contemplation of their action, 
“can it be possible! and this in enlightened 
Massachusetts!” ‘“ Have we gone back to the 
dark ages,” says a correspondent of that jour- 
nal, “the age of belief in dragons, ‘gorgons 
and chimeras dire ?’” . 

We condole with our friends, and offer them 
comfort in the suggestion that there is some 
mistake about this thing. In the very face of 
Harvard, in the very presence of Agassiz, the 
Natural History Society, the Museum of Zo- 
ology, the School of Technology, and Am- 
herst and Williams and Tufts College and 





Wilbraham, and all the colleges, and all the 
academies, and all the common schools, and 
universal education, and Concord and Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill—but we forget—our 
feelings carry us away. We have been read- 
ing, in the Massachusetts Ploughman, a speech 
of Dr. Loring’s on what “ Massachusetts has 
done, and is doing, to educate her people up 
to that standard, which is required by all the 
usages of society here, and by the responsi- 
bilities which rest upon the citizens of this 
State,” and thus informed, we reject as im- 
possible, the ignorance theory in this story. 
Feeling safe from such an imputation, the 
Wenhamites are modestly disguising some 
other motive against the bees; their form of 
government perhaps being not republican; or 
something in the way of good morals. In- 
deed, while naturalists assure us that bees are 
wise abové all insects, except perhaps the ant, 
and proof is given of their ability to reason, 
it is conceded, we think, on all hands, that 
they are without moral character. Is not here 
a more probable explanation of the action of 
a Massachusetts community ? 

We should be glad, if space allowed, to 
give, in full, the speech of Dr. Geo. B. Loring, 
to which we haye alluded. This gentleman 
is President, we believe, of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, and is addressing the committee 
of the Legislature in favour of an appropria- 
tion to the Agricultural College. Let him 
be quoted further, to convince the gainsaying 
of the impossibility of this horrible charge of 
ignorance. “I desire,” says the orator, “to 
remind the committee of the position which 
Massachusetts holds to-day upon this matter 
of education. It does seem to me that gen- 
tlemen in this Commonwealth are in the 
habit of forgetting what Massachusetts has 
done and is doing to educate her people up to 
that standard, which is required by all the 
usages of society here, and by the responsi- 
bilities which rest upon the citizens of this 
State. She began in the earliest colonial days 
to devote herself to the cause of education, 
and from that time to this, has gone on ap- 
propriating money for the benefit of good 
knowledge within her limits. I have endea- 
vored to ascertain, as nearly as I could, what 
this Commonwealth has done towards encour- 
aging—not the primary schools, nor the nor- 
mal schools, nor the high schools alone, but 
specific, individual institutions,” &c. Then 
follows an enumeration of institutions to 
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which had been voted, at sundry times, “freely 
and fairly,” “liberally and freely,” and by a 
“free and liberal vote,” “which has always 
been considered a fair and proper thing”— 
$25,000 to one and $25,000 to another, through 
a long list. “Take the Natural History So- 
ciety,” says the doctor. “Why, gentlemen 
sometimes the students of this branch of 
science are ignominiously called ‘bug hunt- 
ers, (O,shame!) But the Commonwealth ap- 
propriated $50,000 worth of land for that 
ins itution, and it has always been considered 
a fair and proper thing for the Commonwealth 
todo. The Museum of Zoology. What does 
that mean? It is that institution, which, 
through the guidance of Professor Agassiz, 
the great naturalist, stands foremost in the 
world, in the rank of such academies. How 
much for that? $140,000 in money—not in 
land, nor copper stocks, nor oil stocks ””—(nor 
any such trash)—“ but solid cash,” (real paper 
money.) “Does anybody complain of it? 
No.” (Now give ear, Ocarth!) “And whena 
gentleman in the: House undertook to cast 
ridicule upon that institution, the House rose 
in mass and voted—to confer upon it $10,000 
—just as freely as it gave money to save the 
State from ruin in the Rebellion”!!! We 
hardly know where to stop the exclamation 
points—not on account of that little fling at 
the Rebellion—[Dr. Loring was one of those 
Massachusetts Democrats, who, like General 
Butler, was calumniously charged with help- 
ing to incite the Rebellion, and whose con- 
science moves him continually, to keep kicking 
the dead Lion, on all suitable occasions.] but 
because of the impression it makes upon us 
of Educational—not heroism exactly, but if 
we may coin a word—heroics-ism. See that 
solid mass of solid men !—such men as grow 
only in Massachusetts—rising from their seats 
to vote $10,000 to an institution, not because 
it needed it, for they had already given it 
$140,000—but to mollify its hurt feelings, be- 
cause “a gentleman in the House undertook 
to cast ridicule upon it.” 

In the presence of such a fact, what be- 
comes of this miserable scandal, of ignorance 
charged upon two-thirds of the “woters of 
Wenham ?” 





{Peas and beans, when consumed on a 
faym will furnish a manure rich in ammonia, 
an element which is the delight of all cereals. 
Peas give the soil an admirable preparation 
for winter wheat. 





For the “‘ American Farmer.”’ 
How to Learn Rational Farming. 


Cuirton, Farrrax Co., Va., April, 1868. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In your number of this 
month, I notice an extract from the “ Paris 
Correspondent of Land and Water.” 


If it is our earnest desire to introduce ra- 
tional farming in our country, we will have 
to adopt the institutions mentioned in the 
above named extract. It is fully as essential 
for the farmer himself to be versed in aL the 
different labors executed on a farm, as well as 
to be able to practice to some degree the dif- 
ferent mechanical professions connected with 
agricultural operations, as it is for the me- 
chanic to serve his time to learn his trade. 
If a farmer himself is not able to show his 
hands how to do the work, he will not be able 
to command that respect which laborers al- 
ways have for their superior in work. A 
farmer who intends to farm rationally with 
success, must himself have spent years in 
practicing the different kinds of work done 
on a farm, otherwise, he cannot judge how the 
work has to ba done, nor how much of it can 
and ought to be done. Possessing this know- 
ledge enables him to save many an hour and 
many a dollar through the year. He can 
judge and make a correct calculation of the 
work he wants performed, and arrange his 
work to the best advantage without loss of 
time. A farmer can never obtain this required 
knowledge on one farm, may this farm be 
conducted in the best style. The knowledge he 
obtains will always be local and whenever he 
changes the locality, he will have to pay very 
dear for the experience he has to gain under 
the different local peculiarities of the country 
he has come to. This disadvantage is largely 
provided against, if he has received an educa- 
tion at an agricultural college. At the college, 
he will be instructed as to the influence of 
the different climates on agricultural products, 
see different experiments made with the cul- 
tivation of different plants, which would be 
too expensive for a single farmer to undertake, 
and by this be enabled to avoid many a costly 
mistake. 1 am bold to assert, that there is 
no profession where a minute observation of 
the smallest details are more necessary and 
saving in money and time, than in “Agricul- 
ture.” Where is the farmer that will deny that 
he has not paid dearly for knowledge obtained 
through costly experience, which might have 
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been saved, if he had had the opportunity to 
gain the proper information in time? I have 
seen farmers ruined by adhering to modes- of 
farming, well adapted to the section of the 
country where they came from, but which 
were impracticable and disastrous in the sec- 
tion of the country they moved to. 

It is no easy task to abolish a system of 
farming under which you have been prosper- 
ing and adopt another totally contrary to your 
made experience. Only thorough instruction 
will make you willing to change your views, 
and this instruction you can only receive at an 
agricultural college. 

Many a reader of this may “turn up his 
nose” and say “ bosh,” I know better, but let 
me assure such farmers, that the present age 
requires a farmer to keep up with the times 
and increase his stock of knowledge when- 
ever an opportunity is given him. The old 
system of working land down, clear new 
land, work that down, and so on, has “ played 
out ;” we have to farm so that What land we 
have under cultivation is improved by our 
farming system. L. A. HANSEN. 


Lice on Cattle and Sheep. 


The spring is the season when most annoy- 
ance is caused by these parasites. We have 
so many letters asking for and recommending 
cures, that we are induced again to allude to 
that wonderfully effective destroyer of such 
vermin, Carbolic Acid. This is used in the 
form of soaps, which may be easily applied 
in water, making a moderately strong suds. 
Cresylic acid is a cognate substance, almost 
always associated with carbolic acid, and un- 
der the trade name of “Cresylic Soap,” an 
excellent article is advertised and furnished. 
We have employed this soap to rid our shelves 
of ants, our cupboaids of cockroaches, poultry 
of lice, dogs and cats of fleas, and not having 
occasion to use it upon our horses, or neat 
stock, have supplied acquaintances whose 
stables were infected. We have even pre- 
scribed a bath of Cresylic Soap and water for 
a newly arrived immigrant, and in every case 
of its application have had the satisfaction of 
learning of its efficacy. Farewell to mercurial 
ointment, that efficient, but very dangerous 
article in careless hands! So long as we can 
obtain carbolic compounds, we banish it.— 
Am. Agriculturist. 








Embryological History of Oysters. 
At the proper season, which is ordinarily 
from June till the end of September, oysters 
spawn, but unlike many marine animals, they 
do not abandon their eggs. They incubate 
them within the folds of the mantle, between 
the branchial lamina, where they remain im- 
mersed in a mucous matter necessary to their 
evolution, and within which the embryonic 
development is accomplished. Thus united, 
the mass formed by these eggs resembles © 
thick cream in color and consistency; hence 
those oysters whose mantle. contains spawn 
are called “milky oysters.” But the whitish 
tint so characteristic of the recently-laid eggs 
takes gradually, as the evolution proceeds, a 
shade of light yellow, then a darker yellow, 
and ends by degenerating into brownish gray, 
or into a decided violet gray. The whole 
mass haying at the same time lost its fluidity, 
in consequence, probably, of the gradual 
absorption of the mucous substance surround- 
ing the eggs, has the aspect of compact 
matter. This state shows that the develop- 
ment is drawing néar its completion, and that 
the expulsion of the embryos and their inde- 
pendent existence is near at hand, for already 
they are able to live without the protection 
afforded by the maternal organs. In fact, 
very soon the mother rejects the young 
hatched in the mantle. Forth they issue, 
provided with a transitory swimming appa- 
ratus, which enables them to scatter themselves 
far and wide, and to go in search of some 
solid body to which they may attach them- 
selves. This apparatus is formed by a kind 
of ciliated pad provided with powerful mus- 
cles, by the aid of which the animal can at 
will protrude it from its valves and again 
retract it. When the young oyster has 
managed to fix itself, this pad, henceforth 
useless, falls off, or, what is more usual, grows 
smaller on the spot and disappears by degrees. 
The number of young ones thus expelled at 
each emission from the mantle of one single. 
mother cannot be less than from one to two 
millions; so at the time when all the adult 
individuals composing an oyster bank give 
birth to their offspring, this living dust issues 
forth like a thick cloud, which dispersing far 
from the spot whence it emanated, and scat- 
tered by the movements of the water, leaves 
upon the cultch (souche) only an imperceptible 
part of the produce; all the rest disperses, 
and if these animalcules, wandering here and: 
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there by myriads at the mercy of the waves, 
do not meet with something solid on which 
to fix themselves, their death is certain; for 
those which have not become a prey to the 
inferior animals which feed on infusoria, end 
by falling into a medium unsuitable to their 
ulterior development, and often by being 
swallowed up by the mud. Nevertheless, 
judging from the great thickness to which 
some vyster-shells have attained, this moluso 
is capable, if left to its natural changes unmo- 
lested, of obtaining a great age. Indeed, 
fossil oysters have been seen, of which each 
shell was nine inches thick, whence they may 
be considered to have been more than a 
hundred years old.— Zz. 





Artificial Water and Food for Oysters. 

The following recipe for the preparation of 
artificial sea-water will keep the oysters alive 
and supply them with natural food for some 
time: “For ten gallons it requires: sulphate 
of magnesia, 74 ounces; sulphate of lime, 23 
ounces; chloride of sodium, 43} ounces; chlo- 
ride of magnesia, 6 ounces; chloride of 
potassium, 1} ounces; bromide of magnesia, 
21 grains; carbonate of lime, 21 grains. This 
should be allowed to stand exposed to the air 
in a strong sunlight for a fortnight before it 
is used, during which time a few growing 
plants of enteromorpha or alva should be in- 
troduced to throw off spores. The water 
then, when under the microscope, will be 
found to contain a confervoid vegetable 
growth, which forms as nourishing a food for 
the oyster as the spores of sea-weed in its 
ocean bed. Oysters laid down in a large 
trough and covered with this water will con- 
tinue to live and thrive for months.” 


We clipped the above from an English 
journal and republish it, because it is highly 
suggestive of experiments which might be 
made, by our leading chemists, on a subject 
of national interest. The present able Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Col. Capron, for 
instance, might direct the chemist attached to 
his department, to experiment upon the pos- 
sibility of preserving and feeding oysters at 
any point, however remote from the sea-board. 
The Smithsonian Institute, too—founded for 
“the increase of knowledge among men,” and 
possessing every possible facility for the pur- 
pose—might perhaps be induced to descend 
to this subject, really of far more practical 
importance to “men” than all the mere spec- 








ulations ever made upon Indian mounds. 
The subject was not beneath the dignity of 
the College de France, the experiments of 
which have done so much for pisciculture. 
With the people, on tide-water, in Maryland 
and Virginia, it is a common practice to lay 
in supplies of oysters for several months, and 
not only to keep them alive, but actually to 
improve them, by repeated sprinklings of 
Indian meal and salt water; and we have 
heard it stated by a cotemporary of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, that he always entertained the belief 
that oysters might be artificially bred in the 
far interior, and was only prevented by more 
serious occupations and the want of means 
from making the experiment at Monticello.— 
Exchange. 





The Crow. 


The crow is not fond of corn when it is 
coated with tar. A few trials of it disgusts 
him.— Am. Farmer. 

“Tt isin the month of May and until the mid- 
dle of June that the crow is most destructive 
to the cornfield, digging up the newly-planted 
grains of maize, pulling up by the roots those 
that have begun to vegetate, and thus fre- 
quently obliging the farmer to replant or lose 
the benefit of the soil; and this sometimes 
twice, and even three times, occasioning a 
considerable additional expense and inequality 
of harvest. No mercy is now shown him. 
The myriads of worms, moles, mice, caterpil- 
lars, grubs and beetles which he has destroyed 
are altogether overlooked on these occasions. 
Detected in robbing the hen’s nests, pulling 
up the corn, and killing the young chickens, 
he is considered as an outlaw, and sentenced 
to destruction.” 

Nuttall says: 

“The crow is equally omniverous with the 
raven; insects, carrion, fish, grain, fruits, and 
in short everything digestible by any or all 
the birds in existence, being alike acceptable 
to this gormandizing animal. His destruction 
of bird-eggs is also considerable.” 

Audubon gives the following eloquent de- 
fence of this bird: 


“The crow devours myriads of grubs every 
day in the year that might lay waste the far- 
mers’ fields; it destroys quadrupeds innu- 


‘merable, every one of which is an enemy to 


his poultry, and his flock. Why then should 
the farmer be so ungrateful, when he sees 
such service rendered to him by a providential 
friend as to persecute that friend even to the 
death ?” 
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Seeding Down Often. 

Next to manuring, frequent seeding to clo- 
ver and grass sced is of the greatest impor- 
tance in making and keeping land rich and 
productive. Indeed when we consider the 
great advantage of a rotation in which frequent 
seeding is important as a change, and for grow- 
ing a large amount of forage to feed to make 
manure, as well as to fill the soil with clover 
and grass roots—I say when we consider these 
objects and advantages, the question of fre- 
quent seeding seems to be of at least equal 
importance with that of frequent manuring. 

But both are closely connected. The good 
farmer grows hay to feed to make manure, and 
seeds down his land to grow hay. If there is 
a want of manure, there is generally a lack of 
hay to feed and make it; and consequently 
need of seeding more or better, to grow more 
hay. 

Plowing under a good clover sod is one of 
the easiest and cheapest means by which land 
can be improved. Thecrop of clover, if good, 
has already been profitable, and no one thinks 
of making any charge for, or account of a good 
clover ley ; and yet it is often of as much ben- 
efit to the land as a moderate dressing of ma- 
nure. This is especially the case when the 
clover has made a little growth, say from four 
to six or eight inches high, and is turned un- 
der while in full vigor, I have realized much 
benefit in this way ; but not near so much as 
might have been secured, had the advantages 
of this practice been as well understood at the 
begining, as at this time. Others have also 
written strongly in favor of this course. 
Prof. Johnston, Agricultura] Chemistry, page 
424, says: 

“This burying of recent vegetable matter 
in the soil, in the form of living and dead 
roots of plants, is one of the most important 
ameliorating operations of nature, which is al- 
ways, to some extent, going on wherever veg- 
‘etation proceeds. It is one by which the 
practical farmer is benetitted unawares, and of 
which—too often without understanding the 
source from which the advantage comes, he 
systematically avails himself in some of the 
most skillful steps he takes with a view to the 
improvement of his land.” 


It is because many are not aware of the 
advantages of this course, and it is so likely 
to be overlooked on account of its ease end 
small cost, or rather freedom from cost, that 





I wish to urge its importance on grain far- 
mers. : 

But in order to realize these advantages, it 
is necessary to seed often. If land is kept 
under the plow as long as it will grow grain 
before it is seeded down, and kept in grass as 
long as it will produce any hay or pasture be- 
fore it is again broken up, but little benefit 
will be realized. A worn out and run out sod 
affords but little fertilizing matter to turn un- 
der, and can do but little good. While plow- 
ing under a good clover ley, with the ground 
well filled with roots, two or three times dur- 
ing the same period, will make a very consid- 
erable improvement. In the first case the 
clover is all run out, and most of the benefits 
secured by its growth are used up by the suc- 
ceeding crops of timothy and June grass ; and 
these grasses, being exhausting crops, impov- 
erish the soil besides, while in the latter case 
there is a large addition to its fertility. Se 
that by only seeding at such very long periods, 
land must grow poor, notwithstanding all the 
manure that can be made, is saved and applied, 
while by seeding often, in a judicious rotation 
of crops, with the same pains in making and 
saving manure, land may be kept improving. 
At the same time such rotation and improve- 
ment will secure much better crops and larger 
profits. 

But to secure these advantages, a liberal 
seeding is necessary. It is poor economy to 
try to save in this respect. A thin seeding 
gives a light crop of rather coarse hay, and a 
light, open sod to turn under, while a liberal 
seeding will give a heavier crop of much bet- 
ter quality, and afford a much heavier and 
richer sod to improve the soil. In this section 
not less than eight quarts should be sown ; and 
where clover and timothy or a mixture of 
these and some other grasses is sown, more is 
better. But in arotation where improvement 
of the soil is an object. clover should be the 
main reliance. Then, if sown alone, not less 
than a peck should be put on; if mixed with 
timothy, the proportion should be two quarts 
of clover to one of timothy and not less than 
ten quartssown. Then clover is still the main 
crop, and timothy only added to more fully 
occupy the ground and produce a finer quality 
of hay.—Country Gentleman. 


(er-Mr. Sykas, of Lincoln, Del., grew some 
carrots last year that were two feet long and 
as thick as a man’s leg.— Ez. 
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The Preservation of Leather. 

A contributor to the Shoe & Leather Reporter 
vives some valuable hints in relation to the 
preservation of leather. The extreme heat to 
which most men and wemen expose their boots 
and shees during the Winter deprives the 
leather of its vitality, and renders it liable to 
break and crack, Patent leather, particularly, 
is often destroyed in thie manner, When lea- 
ther becomes so warm as to give off the smell 
of leather, it is singed. Next to the singeing 
caused by fire heat, is the heat and dampness 
caused by the covering of rubber. Close rub- 
ber shoes destroy the life of leather, 


Shoe leather is generally abused in polishing 
it. Persons know nothing or care less about 
the kind ef material used than they do about 
the pelish produced, Vitriol blacking is used 
until every particle of the oil in the leather is 
destroyed.” To remedy this abuse the leather 
should be washed once a month with warm 
water, ind when about half-dry 4 coat of oil 
and tallow should be applied, and the boots 
set aside for a day or two. This will renew 
the elasticity and life in the leather, and when 
thus used upper leather will seldom crack or 
break. 

The practice of washing harness in warm 
‘water and with soap is very damaging. If a 
‘coat of oil is put on immediately after washing | 
the damage is repaired. No harness is ever so 
soiled that a damp sponge will not remove the 
dirt ; but, even when the sponge is applied, it 
is always useful to add a slight coat of oil by 
the use of another sponge. All varnishes, and 
all blacking containing the properties of var- 
nish, should be avoided. Ignorant and indo- 
lent hostlers are apt to use such substances on 
their harness as will give the most immediate 
effect; and these, as a general thing, are most 
destructive to the leather. When harness loses 
its lustre and turns brown, which almost any 
leather will do after long exposure to the air, 
the harness should be given a new coat of 
grain black. Before using this grain black, 
the grain surface should be thoroughly washed 
with potash water until all the grease is kill- 
ed; and, after the application of the grain 
black, oil and tallow should be applied to the 
surface. This will not only “fasten the col- 
or,” but make the leather flexible. Harness 
which is grained can be cleaned with kerosene 
or spirits of turpentine, and no harm will re- 


sult, if the parts affected are washed and oiled | 


immediately afterward. 





Band leather is often improperly oiled. 
When oil is applied to belting dry, it does not 
spread uniformly, and does not incorporate 
itself with the fibres as when partly dampen- 
ed with water. The best way to oil a belt is 
to take it from the pulleys and immerse it ina 
warm solution of tallow.and oil. After allow- 
ing it te remain a few moments, the belt should 
be immersed in water heated to one hundred 
degrees, and instantly removed. 


Publication of the Reports. 


The dissemination of the reports of this 
department is tenaciously adhered to by Con- 
gressmen, acting for and at the direct and 
urgent request of their constitutents, notwith- 
standing occasional expressions of dissent 
frem persons engaged in publishing agricul- 
tural books. Recognising the great utility of 
the distribution, and to some extent the 
Yeasonableness of a protest against issuing a 
mere agricultural compilation on general 
topics, the Commissioner has expressed his 
intention of restricting the acceptance of 
essays from outside sources and confining 
the matter mainly to the actual work of the 
department, thus making the annual volume 
in reality and exclusively a Report of the 
Department of Agriculture. No book pub- 
lisher could then, on any pretext, object to 
their wide circulation, and all would concur 
with a correspondent—one of a multitude— 
who says: “They would increase the demand 
for such works by stimulating the appetite 
and awakening a desire for further investiga- 
tion.” 

The Monthly Report cannot, in any sense, 
come under this protest,as it is not sent to 
individual farmers, but to the agricultural, 
metropolitan, and local: press; to officers of 
agricultural societies; statistical reporters ; 
meteorological observers; industrial and tech- 
nical societies in this country and-in Europe; 
and writers for the press. The design is 
simply to furnish useful data, officially ob- 
tained—much of it otherwise practically inac- 
cessible—to the people, not directly, but 
through the press. Its office is to enlarge and 
enrich, in an agricultural point of view, the 
current-matter of such publications, and not 


to compete or interfere with any of them in 
the slightest degree. If this aim is properly 
understood there certainly cannot be found a 
publisher with views so narrow or prejudices 
80 small as to make possible the least hostility 
or jealousy in the case.— Feb. Rep. Dep. Ag, 
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Sunday Reading. 

The whole mystery of Christ was made up 
of powet and meektiess. His conception was 
by the Holy Ghost, miraculously of a pure 
virgin; but the outside mean, His mother but 
an earthen vessel, the spouse of a poor car- 
penter. His birth made known and published 
by an angel; there is the heavenly treasure ; 
but discovered, not to the great ones of the 
world, but to the poor shepherds. His lodg- 
ing pointed out by a glorious star; and yet 
His cradle but a cratch, His nursery but a 
stable. Being in the wilderness, He was at- 
tended by angels; but see the poor. outside, 
He was “among the wild beasts.” In His 
agony He was full of trembling and horror; 
but then He was comforted from heaven by 
an angel. At His death He was crucified 
with thieves; but yet the power of heaven 
and earth trembled at it. The tidings of His 
Resurrection first published by an angel; but 
yet sent into the world by poor, weak women. 
A carnal eye saw nothing in Christ but 
weakness and infirmity; but a spritual eye, in 
all these passages, “beheld His glory, as the 
glory of the only Son of God.” The Gospel 
is so carried by God that Infidelity finds oc- 
casion to stumble, and Faith a sure foundation 
to stand. 





When the Emperor Julian was about to 
wage war against the Persians, and had 
threatened, when the war should be over, 
hitterly to persecute the Christians, insolently 
mocking the carpenter’s Son, as one quite unable 
to succor them, Didymus, an Ecclesiastic, 
pronounced this sentence upon him: “This 
earpenter’s Son is even now making a wooden 
coffin for Julian!’ (Julian died soon after.) 


Consider the excellency of the text of 
Scripture itself, how things quite above reason 
consent with things reasonable. Weigh it 
- well what majesty lies there hid under hu- 
mility ; what depth there is, with a perspicuity 
unimitable; what delight it works in the soul, 
that is devoutly exercised in it; how the 
sublimest wits find in it enough to amaze 
them, while the simplest want not enough to 
direct them. 


However the devil: labors to keep his own 
kingdom in peace and tranquility, yet he 
seeks nothing more than to cause divisions in 
the kingdom of Christ, 





To be short, there is nothing that more 
maintaineth godliness of the mind, and driveth 
away ungodliness, than doth the continual 
reading or hearing of God’s word, if it be 
joined with a godly mind, and a good affec- 
tion to know and follow God’s will. For 
without a single eye, pure intent, and good 
mind, nothing is allowed for good before God. 





Parables possess an inward marrow, dif- 
fetent from what their exterior form would 
lead us to expect; and as gold is sought in 
the earth, the kernel in the nut, and the hid- 
den fruit in the rough coating of the chesnut, 
so in Parables there is.a Divine spirit and 
meaning which we must explore. 


It is not without a definite mysterious 
intention that the Lord appearing in our 
flesh, was pleased to be called and regarded 
as @ carpenter, and son of « carpenter. For 
rather by this title He declared Himself “a 
Son” from before all ages, who “in the be- 
ginning created the heavens and the earth.” 





Few things remind us more strikingly that 
we live in a sinful, disordered world, than 
this; that our blessed Lord selects the most 
joyous season in the whole year, as a type of 
the most awful and stupendous event that can 
be conceived, the last judgment. 





They, who prematurely put themselves for- 
ward to root out whatever is displeasing to 
them, overthrow the judgment of God, and 
rashly intrude upon the office of the angels. 


How gloriously bright we may suppose the 
souls of men will be when even their bodies 
shall be &s resplendent as the stars in the 
firmament ? 


It is, a sure rule, that whatsoever heights of 
piety, union, or familiarity any man pretends 
to, it is of the ‘devil, unless the greater the 
pretence be, the greater also be the humility 
of the man. 


The man wants to be robbed who makes a 
show of his treasure on the public road. 


I have always found that such preaching 
of others. hath most commanded my heart, 
which hath most illuminated my head. 
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Notice.— We have only time before going 
to press, to allude to a valuable invention, 
“The Sampson Platform Weigh Scale,” one 
of which we have examined and tested at Mr. 
Washburn’s coal yard, in this city, and which 
we think the most accurate, sensitive and 
‘durable scale we have ever seen. We learn 
that the Company intend establishing a large 
depot in Baltimore, and that, for the present, 
Messrs. M. Keith, Jr. & Co. are taking orders 
for these Way Scales. See June number. 








Baltimore Markets, April 25, 1868. 


Correr.—Rio, 15al8 cts. geld, according to quality; 
Laguayra 17 ¥ al7X ets., and poo 2436025 cts., gold 


Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 
Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
00 


Ordinary ....0. cecevccccescccescesseees — 





Low Middling . 
Middling.. 2.00.2. ceccsccccecccscecs coed Basle 00 


Fertitizers.—Peruvian Guano. $80; California $70; 
Rodunda Island $30; Patapsco Co's $60; Reese & Co’s 
Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; Flour of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $20; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $46; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$50; Maryland Powder of Bone, $46; Rhodes’ Super- 
Phosphate, $55; Lister's Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Ber 
ger & Butz’s Super-Phosphate of Lime, $56; Andrew 
Coe’s Super-Phesphate of Lime, $60;—all per ton of 
2,000 Ibs.; Pure Ground Plaster, $13.50a$14.00 per ton, 
or $250 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c 
per bushel, at kilns. 

Fiour.—Howard Street Super, $10 50a11.25; High 
Grades, $12 25213.00; Family, $13.25a1¢4.00; City Mills 
Super, $10.50a11.25; Baltimore Family, $15.00a15.50. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $10.25a10.50; 
Corn Meal, $6.00. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $3.10a3.15; 
White, $3.10a3.30. 

Rye.—$2.0022.10 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 85 
a93c. per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $1.12a1.14; 
bushel. 

Har anv Straw.—Timothy $21a23, and Rye Straw $— 
a$— per ton. 

Provisions.—RBacon.—Shoulders,14 al4% cts.; Sides, 
16 al7}¢ cts.; Hams, Baltimore, 21 cts, per Ib. 

Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $1.95a2.05; Fine, $2 95 
a$3.05 per sack; Turk’s Island, 50a52 cts. per bushel, 

Sgeeps.-—Timothy $0. 00a0. 00; Clover $0.00a0.00; Flax 
$2.85a2.90. 


Topacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 


Maryland. 
Frosted to COMMON. 2... 0006 scccescecesesess * 75a 


Yellow, $1 20a1.23 per 





ss 


Middling corcee coccee veer cecccs cscs cccccece 
Good to fine Drown. ... 2. cssecses sees cecess 10: 
Fanoy..ccececcccocces ccccccesccspeccccceces 17, 
Upper country.. 
Ground leaves, DOW oosees cecsescevesccccece 


3 
COO 


moo! 
rege 
sssssss 


Ohio. 
aateinnaeii COTOMON 6 oesee seve ccescdece 
Brown and greenish. ...... ccescecses scceces 
Medium to fine red and spangled «.....5...5 
Fine spangled 2... 0000 ccscesvvce ceed coccece 
Fine yellow and fancy ..00+.scceeesesseeees 20 


. 


Bae 


ni 
SS33s 





Woot —We quote: Unwashed, 28230 cts.; Tub-washed, 
38a42 cts.; Pulled 30a36 cts.; Fleece —a— cts. per Ib. 

CaTtTLE MaRkEtT.—Common, $6.00a7 75; Good to fair, 
$7 00a8.00; Prime Beeves, $9 0010.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—Fair to good sheared, 6473; ; extra unsheared, 
7a8}¢ cts. per Ib., gross. 

Hogs—$12.£0a14.50 per 100 Ibs., net. 


Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Furmer by Hewes & Wauxkr, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 18 Commerce street. 


Ba.timorge, April 25, 1868. 


Butrer.—Western solid packed 25a45 and Roll 45a50; 
Glades, —a—; Goshen, 50a60. 

BeEswax--—38a40 cts. 

Cugese.—Eastern, 16a18; Western, 15a16. 

Driep Fruit.—Apples, 6 to 7; Peaches, 8410. 

Ece@s—20a21 cents per dozen. 

FeatTHErs.—Live Geese, 60 to 80 cents. 

Larp.—Western, 19; City rendered, 20 cts. 

TaLLow.—12al123¢ cents. 

Potatozs.—$1 50a1.€0 per bushel. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS—MAY. 


Agricultural Implements, &c.—Richard Cromwell. 
Jno. M. Griffith & Co. 
N. W. Slade & Co. 

Tobacco Curing Apparatus—Bibb & Co. 

Harvester Knife Grinder—Stevenson Manf’g Co. 

Drain Pipe and Tiles—H, Gibson and American Farmer 
Business Agency. 

l angstroth’s Bee Hives—Richard Colvin. 

Howe Sewing Machine—J. F. McKenney & Co, 

Self sealing Fruit Jars—A. J. Weidener. 

Tonic Syrups—J. Jacob Smith. 

Tobacco, Snuff and Segars—Jno T. Hanneman. 

= Fr. Mueller. 

Shamburg endl, H. O'Connor. 

New Book—A gents Wanted—National Publishing Co. 

Rhodes’ Superphosphate—B. M. Rhodes & Co. 


“ 
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